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A New Approach—So They Say 


From time to time, the field of education of 
the deaf is bombarded with “cure-alls” from would- 
be or self-promoted authorities on deafness. Of late 
we have been hearing that all deaf children have 
some residual hearing, which if properly utilized 
would eliminate most of their educational problems 
by making possible the development of “normal lan- 
guage patterns.” 

The claims are extravagant, to say the least. 
Early adaption of electronic-type hearing aids may 
help in some instances, but there is no guarantee that 
educational problems will be solved thereby. Deaf- 
ness has too many complications: 

Experimental approaches are fine insofar as they 
go, but it should be remembered—and emphasized— 
that one-to-one teaching situations are infrequent and 
infeasible in the field of education of the deaf. Claims 
of success would be based on work with the more 
capable children rather than with children in general. 

We have nothing against hearing aids, and our 
observation has been that deaf individuals who can 
benefit from them are quite frank in their evaluation. 
They appreciate their good points; they admit their 
shortcomings. 

No, clamping of the latest in electronical equip- 
ment to newborn and infant deaf children is not the 
whole answer. And no matter what early utilization 
of residual hearing is involved, there is no “cure-all.” 


Commissions on DA Subscriptions 


From time to time, we get inquiries from indi- 
viduals about earning commissions on subscriptions 
to THE DEAF AMERICAN. Apparently our “house 
ads” relative to the commission offer are not too 
clear. 

Cooperating Member (state) associations of the 
deaf are eligible for $1.00 commissions for each new 
subscription and 75c for each renewal subscription. 


Individual agents are entitled to 50c per subscription, 
new or renewal. 

When the Silent Worker was revived by the Na- 
tional Association of the Deaf back in 1948, individual 
subscription agents were numerous and quite active. 
Over the years this has changed. The DA has few, 
if any, active individual agents. Anybody who wants 
to function as a subscription agent may continue to 
apply to the Editor or to the NAD Home Office, but 
we believe the emphasis should be on organizational 
efforts in earning commissions. 

Effective January 1, 1971, subscriptions obtained 
by Cooperating Member (state) associations should be 
sent to the NAD Home Office rather than to the 
Editor. This will relieve the Editor of the chore of 
keeping records and ordering payment of commis- 
sions and should also expedite processing of sub- 
scriptions. 


Watch Those Gestures 


Learning about gestures can help a person com- 
municate better. But it’s a tough job. Besides the 
2,500 to 4,000 languages and dialects in the world, 
there are 20,000 facial expressions and 700,000 ges- 
tures that can affect an interpretation. That’s why 
it’s not always what a person says that counts, but 
his actions as he says it. As many people are finding 
out, your eyes can hear too.—Northwestern Bell Mag- 
azine. 

* * bi 

That’s what we’ve been saying for years, boys. 
Thanks for the plug, and we hope this signals a change 
of heart. Since there are so many gestures to be 
learned, let’s get on with it. May we suggest that you 
start on the formal gestures first? We’ve got some 
very fine books on the American Language of Signs, 
and there are about 250,000 deaf adults who will 
cheerfully leap to the task of teaching friend and foe 
alike how to communicate.—RGS. 
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Deaf Dancing Instructor ... 


Mrs. Cecile Willman—California Philanthropist 


Ne 


Dorothy Mason, social director and teacher of 
dancing on board the S. S. Carinthia in 1938. 


“Deafness is not a detriment to a suc- 
cessful career as a dancing teacher, and 
Miss Cecile E. Hunter, of Ithaca, New 
York, cites her own business and profes- 
sional record to prove this assertion,’’ to 
quote the old Silent Worker, March 1920, 
which first carried her story. 


In 1883 and 1885, in the month of Sep- 
tember but on different days of the 
month, two little girls were born in Lud- 
ington, Michigan—Cecile and Dorothy Sep- 
trion. As the lives of the sisters were 
closely intertwined, one must write of 
both to present a true composite picture 
of Cecile. 


Left: 
Manila (Philippine Islands) White House on the same 1953 tour. 
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By HAZEL D. SCHNEIDER 


At the age of nine years, Cecile entered 
the Michigan School for the Deaf in Flint, 
having lost her hearing at the tender age 
of two. A winsome little girl, she soon 
became the pet of the entire school, hav- 
ing been blessed at birth with a charming 
personality that attracted others to her, 
and which still holds true today. 


Cecile graduated from the Michigan 
School in the spring of 1905 and was called 
to the Oregon School for the Deaf in Salem 
in the fall of that year to assume the 
duties of girls supervisor—this writer hav- 
ing been ‘‘one of her girls.” 


When the superintendent of the Oregon 
School, Thomas P. Clarke, accepted a sim- 
ilar position at the Washington School for 
the Deaf in Vancouver in 1906, he took 
many of the Oregon School staff with him 
to Washington—Cecile among them. 


In the spring of 1912, Cecile resigned 
from the Washington School, joining her 
sister in New York, who was now Mrs. 
Joseph Martin. Mr. and Mrs. Martin, 
having conducted a_ successful dance 
studio in San Francisco, had moved to 
Ithaca, New York, where they had estab- 
lished the Martin’s Dancing Studio, doing 
three-fourths of their business in connec- 
tion with Cornell University, and the rest 
for the most part with socially prominent 
and influential families of the university 
city. Upon the death of Mr. Martin, 
Cecile became her sister’s assistant for 
the next 12 years. 


Mrs. Martin, having married Lieutenant 
Lowell Mason in January 1919 and taking 
up residence in New York, Cecile assumed 
the principalship of Martin’s Dance Studio, 
holding that position under the _ profes- 


Cecile and Dorothy being presented with flowers upon their arrival in Yokohama, Japan, in 1953. 


Cecile and her big cat, loved by both Cecile and 
Ken Willman. The pet came as a stray kitten in 
1944, 


sional name of Cecile Hunter for the next 
two years, and ‘‘breaking the studio ledger 
record for financial profit’? (again quoting 
the Silent Worker). 


Cecile was considered an exponent of 
rhythm and by following the vibrations of 
the music, Cecile would step-walk each 
student in the steps of the dance being 
learned until the student would become 
proficient enough to take the dance posi- 
tion and swing out into the dance number. 
Half-hour lessons in a series of eight 
were allotted each student. 


Right: The traveling companions pose in front of the 
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Cecile was an adept flower grower and always had a back yard filled with gay and colorful b'ooms, as 
attested by this picture taken in 1946. 


Murray Campbell, Gallaudet ’02, a deaf 
student of agriculture in Cornell, at that 
time, was one of Cecile’s students and a 
frequenter of the weekly dance socials. 


Quoting the S.W. (1920) further: ‘‘Fol- 
lowing the instruction classes, informal 
dances are held at her academy on 
Wednesday and Saturday nights. Miss 
Hunter’s orchestra is composed entirely 
of ex-service men, World War veterans, 
who ‘simply dare you to dance,’ and whose 
harmonious selections actually draw a 
would-be ‘wallflower’ from his or her 
place of seclusion, onto the academy floor 
to seek partners. 


“| . Ballroom decorum is an attribute 
of Miss Hunter’s teaching methods and 
she insists that each of her pupils, whether 
young or old, whether in class or at her 
dances, observe strictly the rules of eti- 
quette. 


“Observance of Miss Hunter’s teaching 
methods indicate that her many pupils re- 
gard her instruction with enthusiasm. 
They take no notice, whatsoever, of her 
physical deficiency; on the contrary, her 
system of teaching them to dance cor- 
rectly and gracefully, appears to imbue 
them with increased aptitude in master- 
ing the steps which their silent teacher 
reveals to them.” 


Cecile received many press notices as 
being the only deaf instructor of the 
terpsichorean art and making of this art 
a vocation of imparting such intricate 
steps to those of the hearing world. She 
was possibly the only such teacher in the 
world. 


Cecile and Mrs. Mason traveled ex- 
tensively and studied new steps in France, 
Switzerland, England, Spain and_ the 
southern part of Germany, introducing 
many steps in the Bahamas and in this 
country. Dances introduced in this coun- 
try were the Palais Glide and the Lam- 
beth Walk of British origin. The popular 
Nassau Strut was an adaptation of the 
native dance of Nassau. The French 
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Tango, the Rhumba and the Big Apple 
were well-liked, especially on board ship. 


Mrs. Mason had been a staff member 
of Castle House—the Irene and Vernon 
Castle Academy of Dancing. She also 
served as social direciress of several elite 
clubs in Florida and the Bahamas. She 
served in the same capacity aboard the 
Cunard White Star Line for 22 years. 


After the funeral of her mother in the 
West, Cecile made a stopover in Los An- 
geles to visit friends, meeting a former 
schoolmate of Michigan days, Kenneth 
Willman. A romance developed, and after 
a short courtship, Cecile became Mrs. 
Kenneth Willman, making her home in 
the City of the Angels since 1925—the re- 
turn trip to New York not materializing. 


Her sister, Mrs. Mason, closed the 
Martin’s Dance Studio but continued her 


contract with the Cunard White Star Line, 
an association which she greatly enjoyed. 


Upon retirement, Mrs. Mason spent most 
of her time in Los Angeles so as to be 
near her beloved sister, Cecile, until her 
death in 1955. Kenneth Willman passed 
away in 1962. 


Cecile suffered a light stroke in May 
1969 and celebrated her 87th birthday on 
September 12 in The Cloisters—Crenshaw 
View Convalescent Hospital and Nursing 
Home, situated on a high hill with a 
magnificent view of Los Angeles and sur- 
rounding mountain range—where she is 
now in residence. 


Cecile Willman has been a_ public-spir- 
ited philanthropist with her many gifts 
to causes of benefit to the deaf. She has 
supported the California Home for the 
Aged Deaf with yearly financial aid and 
has given a nine-seater Chevrolet Impala 
station wagon so the residents could go 
shopping, attend church services and go 
on outings of various kinds. She has 
furnished one bedroom, supplied blankets 
and spreads for all beds and made the 
patio an enjoyable place with comfortable 
patio furniture. 


She has given support to several 
churches serving the deaf. A _ registra- 
{ion desk stands in the entrance of the 
Lutheran Pilgrim Church for the Deaf, 
with a bronze cross of our Saviour on the 
wall above the desk—a memorial to her 
husband, Kenneth. 


Cecile made a large donation to the 
planned convalescent hospital to be con- 
nected to Pilgrim Tower, to hasten the 
erection of such a_ hospital, so deaf 


patients will not have to lie in loneliness 
in hospitals for the hearing. 


Cecile, third from the left, and the writer (back of Cecile) on board the 30,000-fton S.S. Hanseatic on a 


10-day cruise to the West 
winning horse as played aboard ship. 


Indies and South America in 1963. 


Cecile shows her excifement over her 
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The Story Behind Historic TTY Linkup .. . 


Land Of The Morning, Child Of The Sun Returning 


. . . With fervour burning 
Thee do our hearts adore. 


So goes the first stanza of the Filipino 
national anthem. This faraway Asian 
archipelago, the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, is the gateway into Southeast Asia. 
Its 7107 islands, of which only about 400 
are inhabited (and only about 3000 even 
have names), stretch between the Pa- 
cific Ocean and the South China Sea. The 


land area of these islands is nearly that. 


of the state of California and their climate 
is not unlike that of southern California. 
It was here in the vear 1521 that Ferdinand 
Magellan landed, naming the islands after 
King Phillip II of Spain. It was also in 
that year that Magellan met death at 
the hands of the Filipino chieftain Lapu- 
Lapu. 

During the past summer I spent three 
months as a volunteer worker with the 
Philippine Association of the Deaf. I have 
found that many Americans look at the 
Filipino deaf community as being some- 
what underdeveloped. This isn’t entirely 
true. I'd like to tell you a little about the 
Filipino deaf community, and maybe 
you'll find, as I have, that we could stand 
to learn a thing or two from our brothers 
halfway ‘round the world. 


Land dear and holy, 
Cradle of noble heroes, 
Ne’r shall invaders 
Trample thy sacred shores. 


Unlike our own deaf community, whose 
history seems somewhat obscured, the 
history of the Filipino deaf community 
is quite clear. After the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, when the Philippine Islands be- 
came a United States territory, Uncle 
Sam held the Islands’ first census. It was 
determined that 92 deaf persons resided 
in the Manila area and gosh knows how 
many thousands lived out in the provinces. 
The government quickly set about estab- 
lishing a school for these ‘‘unfortunates.”’ 
A civil service examination was held in 
the United States to find a teacher. Miss 
Delia Delight Rice of Columbus, Ohio, 
was the only successful applicant. She 
was given a three-year, $1000 per year, 
contract. As Miss Rice prepared to come 
to the Philippines the Manila Times pub- 
lished the following announcement in both 
England and Tagalog (one of the hun- 
dred-some-odd native dialects spoken in 
the Philippines) : 

PAUNAWA TUNGCOL SA PAARALAN 
NG MGA BATANG PIPI’T BINGE 
(ANNOUNCEMENT—SCHOOL 
FOR DEAF MUTES) 


There are many people who cannot 
hear or speak. They are deaf and 
dumb. The Bureau of Education has 
a school for the deaf and dumb. The 
pupils study the same lessons as chil- 
dren who hear. They learn to read 
and write and some learn to speak. 
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By CARL A. ARGILA 


Mrs. 


All are taught to work, so that if pos- 
sible they may make a living. The 
girls will learn to sew and cook. The 
boys will learn to use tools or what- 
ever work they like best. Do you 
know any children who are deaf and 
dumb? Please tell their mothers and 
fathers about the new school. It is 
on Calle Padre Faura at the Philip- 
pine Normal School. The deaf chil- 
dren who live in Manila, come to 
school at 7:30 in the morning and go 
to their homes at 12:30. 


One morning in 1907, four years after 
the first Filipino census, a boat pulled 
past Corregidor Island into Manila Bay 
bearing the youthful Ohioan, Miss Rice, 
who promptly reported to her class. But 
it was empty! There were, she was told, 
no deaf persons in the Philippines! ‘‘But 
what about the census?’’ she _ asked. 
“‘Ninety-two deaf in Manila, thousands in 
the provinces.’’ It seems that the census 
takers knew only Spanish and their own 
native dialect. When they came upon a 
Japanese ‘who spoke only Japanese) they 
listed him as ‘“‘deaf and dumb.’’ So the 
92 deaf in Manila and the thousands of 
deaf in the provinces were really just Jap- 
anese who did not know any of the Fili- 
pino languages. As you might imagine 
the newspapers had a field day; ‘Joke's 
On Uncle Sam” reported Manila Times. 
“Who’s The Only Teacher Without Pu- 
pils?’’ asked a_ tabloid. 


Miss Rice was too much of a pioneer to 
be discouraged. She could not believe 
that there was not one single case of 
deafness anywhere in the Philippines, 
particularly considering the relatively poor 
health conditions. She noticed too the 


Fernando Lopez, wife of the vice president of the Republic of the Philippines, 
Richard S. West (right), of the Philippine Association of the Deaf, and the author (left). 


accompanied by 


attitude of the Filipinos towards the handi- 
capped. They hid them rather than try- 
ing to help them. In a letter to her par- 
ents Miss Rice wrote, ‘‘. . . the natives of 
the island do not believe the deaf and 
dumb can be taught.’’ So perhaps, she 
thought, the deaf were merely being hid- 
den. 


Working on this assumption Miss Rice, 
accompanied by American soldiers, went 
by horse and buggy from town to town 
all over the provinces. In each town Miss 
Rice would go to the market place or gen- 
eral store, knowing that there would focus 
all of the local news and gossip. She 
would inquire about deaf children in each 
town and each time she was given the 
same answer: “Hindi po,’’ “‘No, madam.” 
When it seemed as though she would 
never find any deaf, someone took pity 
on the tall, lean young woman. ‘There, 
in that house,’’ she was told, “‘is a little 
girl. She cannot hear, she cannot speak.”’ 
Miss Rice approached the house. Inside, 
the little girl named Paula saw the 
strangers coming. In fright she hid under 
a table. The young Ohioan spoke briefly 
with Paula’s mother and then walked 
over to the table, Paula’s fortress. Two 
loving arms stretched out to Paula. Paula 
has never forgotten that moment. It was 
when her life really began. 


Paula’s parents were persuaded to al- 
low the child to go to school in Manila. 
Miss Rice concentrated all her efforts on 
Paula, trying to show the community that 
the ‘‘deaf and dumb’ could indeed be 
taught. Months later Paula had her 
debut. All primped up, with ribbon in her 
hair, she demonstrated that she could 
read, write and even speak! The public 
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was astonished. From nowhere and ey- 
erywhere deaf children started to appear. 
Among them was Pedro Santos, later to 
graduate from Gallaudet College and ‘to 
become the founder of the Philippine Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf. Soon Miss Rice’s one 
classroom was too small. She needed 
more room and more teachers. A _ build- 
ing was constructed solely for the educa- 
tion of the deaf and blind and Miss Rice 
was the first principal of this new school. 


Miss Rice’s school still stands today, 
the School for the Deaf and Blind (SDB) 
in Pasay City, a suburb of Manila. It re- 
mains the only state-operated school for 
the deaf in the Philippines; however, 
things have changed since the young 
Ohioan introduced the American language 
of signs to the Filipino deaf. SDB no 
longer permits the use of the language of 
signs for instruction. (I was told:.that 
this was necessary in order to qualify for 
United Nations funds.) 


Ever within thy skies, and through 
thy clouds 

And o’er thy hills and seas 

Do we behold the radiance, feel 
the throb 

Of glorious liberty. 


Today the Filipino deaf community is 
dominated by the Philippine Association 
of the Deaf, a civic organization under 
the fine leadership of Richard S. West, a 
longtime friend of Miss Rice. Mr. West, 
a native Filipino and deaf since the age 
of seven, is trying to overcome the ig- 
norance about deafness in the Philippines. 
For example, the deaf are not yet per- 
mitted to operate motor vehicles in the 
Philippines. It is also very difficult for 
the deaf even to be considered for em- 
ployment with hearing people. Out of 
necessity the Philippine Association of 
the Deaf has ‘‘manufactured’’ jobs for the 
deaf. They’ve had a long established 
handicrafts program, but just recently 
have gone into the restaurant business. 
The Philippine Association of the Deaf 
operates a coffee shop in Rizal Park, the 
Filipino national park, in downtown 
Manila. This business venture alone hives 
nearly 150 deaf for seven-day work weeks. 
As they say, ‘‘necessity is the mother of 
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Left: School for the Deaf and Blind at Pasay City, founded by Dr. Delight D. Rice. 


Philippines Association Gets 
Assistance In New TTY System 


Applied Communications Corporation 
of Menlo Park, California, donated one 
of the two Phonetypes which enabled 
the Philippine Association of the Deaf 
to begin its TTY system. The Oral 
Deaf Adults Section of the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf, 
Inc., paid the shipping charges on the 
Phonetypes. 


’ 


invention,’ and the necessity of establish- 
ing deaf-owned/deaf-operated businesses 
may prove very “‘inventive.’’ As the deaf 
prove themselves more and more as an 
economic force, so shall they dictate their 
own future. Already, since ‘‘pesos talk,”’ 
the Filipino deaf have been able to exert 
a small influence on the state-operated 
school for the deaf. Also, as the Philippine 
Association of the Deaf becomes more 
economically independent Mr. West wants 
to establish a deaf-operated school for the 
deaf. How novel! 


The Philippine Association of the Deaf 
supports the combined method for instruc- 
tion and communication with the deaf. 
Which is where I come into the picture. 
My assignment with the Philippine Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf was to teach a class 
on manual communication to hearing peo- 
ple, mostly teachers of the deaf whose 
only prior training was completely oral. 
I’m pleased to say that the project was 
a success. One teacher, in fact, started 
integrating signs into her teaching pro- 
gram while she was still in my class. 
I visited her class of twenty-some-odd 
deaf children. They were flabbergasted 
to see a ‘‘big person’ use signs. They 
apparently thought that signs were some- 
thing which they had invented among 
themselves! 


In addition to the manual communica- 
tion class I found myself very much in- 
volved in a project which I never would 
have imagined myself wrapped up in. 


ris fie 


Right; 


Beautiful land of love, O land of 
light, 

In thine embrace ‘tis rapture to lie, 

But it is glory ever, when thou art 
wronged 

For us, thy sons, to suffer and die. 


I noticed how difficult it was for the 
Philippine Association of the Deaf’s head- 
quarters in San Juan, Rizal (a suburb of 
Manila), to communicate with their coffee 
shop in Rizal Park. In fact, the only 
communication possible was via a mes- 
senger who would take public transporta- 
tion (converted jeeps, called jeepneys’’) 
between these two locations. Being an 
engineer by profession I thought of the 
possibility of telephone communication. 
At first it seemed like a pretty wild idea. 
The only other deaf community to have 
telephone communication was in_ the 
United States, and the teletypewriter net- 
work for the deaf was just starting there. 
How could I get the necessary equip- 
ment? And, even if I did, there was no 
telephone at the Rizal Park Coffee Shop; 
the usual waiting period for telephone 
service in Manila is about one year. I 
only had about two more months remain- 
ing in the Philippines. 


Disregarding all of these things, 1 went 
ahead and sent off a letter to my good 
friend and colleague, Edgar Bloom, Jr., 
asking for help. In the meantime I spent 
every spare minute trying to get tele- 
typewriter machines and telephone service 
at the Coffee Shop. The Philippine Long 
Distance Telephone Company was quite 
interested in the whole thing; however, 
they could not donate any teletypewriter 
equipment. They did promise, though, 
to give us immediate telephone service 
IF we could locate teletypewriters. I 
scrounged around the province of Rizal 
(in which Manila is located) looking for 
teletypewriters but without luck; most 
people had never heard of anything like a 
teletypewriter. Finally, I approached Rob- 
ert Scully of RCA Global Communications 
in Makati, Rizal. RCA had machines 


available which could be donated to the 
deaf, but this would have to be cleared 
through their New York office; that would 
take many weeks. 


Just when I thought 


, De 5 The author is shown with the “graduating class’’ of the manual 
communications seminar he conducted. 
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Booth housing the teletypewriter installation used in 


the inauguration of the Philippine network. If is 


located at the coffee shop of the deaf. 


all hope was lost, Mr. Scully remembered 
that there were two machines available 
immediately. They had been damaged 
during the last earthquake and were 
“written off’; however, they had been 
restored and were in like-new condition. 
They could be donated to the deaf im- 
mediately. Now we were in_ business. 
Machines were installed; a special booth 
had to be built at the Coffee Shop, which 
is out-of-doors, to protect the valuable 
equipment from the elements. The tele- 
phone was installed. And I was promoting 
the virtues of telephone communication 
for the deaf to an incredulous group of 
deaf persons. We realized that, by coinci- 
dence, the National Association of the 
Deaf would be having their biennial con- 
vention shortly. Wouldn’t it be wonderful, 
I thought, to inaugurate our ‘‘Philippine 
Teletypewriter Network for the Deaf’’ by 
exchanging telephone greetings, for the 
first time in history, across the Pacific 
with the National Association of the Deaf. 
We still had one problem, though, we 
lacked the most vital link in our system. 
We had no Phonetype units, the device 
which enables the teletypewriter to be 
connected to the telephone. 


Meanwhile, back in the states, Mr. 
Bloom and another colleague of ours, 
John I. Sheetz, were trying to figure out 
how to send two Phonetype units halfway 
*round the world, and do it in time to 
have an ‘‘international inauguration’’ with 
the NAD convention in Minneapolis. Since 
no groups could be found who would do- 
nate the equipment to us, I agreed to 
have the two Phonetype units sent to me 
on consignment. They were shipped by 
air freight about two weeks before the 
scheduled inauguration. That seemed like 
ample time to get everything checked out 
for the inauguration. I knew the day 
they were shipped and waited anxiously 
for any word of their arrival. Days went 
by. Then one week. Ten days. Eleven 
days. I was desperate. I went to Manila 
International Airport to search for the 
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missing Phonetype units; the 
couldn’t have been that slow! 


plane 


The units were neither lost nor pur- 
loined—merely an overzealous clerk had 
decided that if we waited for the units, 
then the company could collect a larger 
storage fee, which accrued daily. After 
venting my spleen briefly (my repertoire 
of Tagalog curse words being too limited 
for a prolonged barrage) I tried to run 
off with the Phonetype units. But not so 
fast! It seems that. since.they were not 
donated to the Philippine Association of 
the Deaf, but rather sent on consignment 
to me they were liable for import duty. 
How much? I asked. (Surely it couldn’t 
be more than a few pesos, which I would 
gladly pay to have the equipment.) About 
80% of their value, I was told. I went 
home thoroughly dejected; this seemed 
like the end of the line (literally). I ex- 
plained the situation to Mr. West. He felt, 
that since the Philippine Association of 
{he Deaf was a non-profit corporation the 
units could possibly be released without 
duty. It took him the remaining two 
days before the inauguration, playing 
‘‘musical offices’ in the government build- 
ings, but, the afternoon before the inaug- 
uration, Mr. West walked into the Coffee 
Shop carrying two large boxes. The units 
were quickly installed and the two sta- 
tions checked with each other. After some 
simple adjustments we were ready for 
the historic day. 


The morning of August 1, 1970, ‘““dawned 
bright and clear.’’ There was moisture 
on the ground; it had rained the night 
before. The international inauguration 
was scheduled to start at 10:00 a.m. It 
would be 9:00 p.m. July 31, at the Hotel 
Leamington in Minneapolis where the 
National Association of the Deaf would 
receive our call. Mrs. Fernando Lopez, 
wife of the vice president of the Republic 
of the Philippines, would be the guest of 
honor and would exchange the first greet- 
ings with Robert O. Lankenau, president 
of the NAD. I arrived at the Coffee Shop 
early to be sure that everything would 
be ready for the ceremony. Doughnuts 
and coffee were being laid out for the 
expected one hundred guests. Painters 
were just finishing the trim and _ posts 
of the Coffee Shop’s new overhanging roof. 
This was supposed to have been finished 
several days ago, but this was the week 
they got paid, and Filipino custom deems 
that the last few days be more of a 
holiday than a work day. 


As the guests began to arrive I checked 
and rechecked the equipment. This had 
no positive value, except perhaps to make 
me feel better, and it did make the time 
move faster. Shortly before 10:00 a.m. 
a black Lincoln Continental drove up. Out 
stepped Mrs. Lopez with her personal 
secretary. After introductions and a few 
photographs I walked into the booth to 
make the historic call. As quickly as you 
might dial cross-country, the Filipino op- 
erator connected our phone, via satellite, 
to the Hotel Leamington in Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. The switchboard had been 
alerted for the call and connected us to 
the banquet room where the _ stateside 


ceremony would be held. I heard the 
phone removed drom the cradle mm the 
banquet room and quickly put my phone 
into the Phonetype unit. The - teletype- 
writer was whirring away, but nothing 
happened! I waited, still nothing. I 
picked up the telephone handset and lis- 
tened, sure enough there were ‘‘beeps”’ 
but nothing was printing. I replaced the 


handset into the Phonetype unit and 
started typing: 
CARL ARGILA HERE IN’ THE 


PHILIPPINES. DO YOU READ ME? 
GA. I waited anxiously. Nothing. Then, 
the teletypewriter started groaning and 
suddenly came to life. The letters and 
words started to pour forth: 


WE READ YOU LOUD AND CLEAR. 
THIS IS ROBERT 0. LANKENAU, PRES- 
IDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE DEAF... 


What a thrill! We all cheered. We had 
made history. For the first time, the 
deaf had communicated via _ telephone 
halfway around the world. Everything 
was all set now for Mrs. Lopez to cut 
the ribbon inaugurating the Philippine 
Teletypewriter Network for the Deaf and 
to exchange greetings with Mr. Lankenau. 
As she walked up to the booth she passed 
one of the freshly painted posts. For- 
tunately she did not stain her dress. How 
embarrassing that would have been! 


All of this, of course, was very impres- 
sive, but for me the climax came when a 
slight, gray-haired old woman, bent with 
age, lifted the hem of her beautiful “‘but- 
terfly’’ native dress and stepped into the 
booth. Slowly she lowered herself onto 
the bench and suspended her gnarled 
fingers over the slick green keys, like a 
virtuoso about to pound out a piano con- 
certo. Slowly, hunt-and-peck style she 
typed to Mr. Lankenau: 


GREETINGS FROM PAULA GUITER- 
REZ, STUDENT OF DR. DELIGHT RICE, 
ON THIS HISTORIC DAY. BEST WISHES 
TO THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF. 


Se 


Mrs. Paula F. Guiterrez at the inauguration of the 
Philippine Teletypewriter Network. She is wearing 
a native Filipino ‘butterfly’ dress. 
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A letter comes from Hawaii, from a 
former California resident, Polly Ben- 
nett, who now has her home in Honolulu. 
She sends a feline story to cajole you 
readers. She says her cat was not deaf, 
but it did know and understand that Polly 
was deaf. To go on with Polly’s story: 

As soon as this Siamese cat, Ching, was 
given us at an early age, she jumped on 
my daughter Allyne’s bed or on my bed 
at an unholy hour of early morning and 
mewed to be fed. Being very smart;’she 
quickly realized I was the one to feed 
and water her. My daughter refused to 
get up but hollered at the cat to shut up, 
but I, being deaf, would sleep on peace- 
fully, undisturbed by her constant mewing. 

It wasn’t long before she caught on I 
was deaf. So she stopped mewing need- 
lessly at me and learned a trick to make 
me jump out of my bed in a twinkling of 
an eyelash. How? She crawled stealthily 
toward my face and deftly bit my nose. 
The war between us began. I learned to 
avoid her biting by covering my nose 
with my arm. Undaunted, she slipped her 
paws under my arm and poked at my 
nose, waking me up. We stared at each 
other, her nose only an inch from mine, 
the look in her big black eyes saying: 
“You get up and feed me or else!’’ So 
this cat, Ching, always had her way to 
make me get up to feed her but what 
burned me was that my daughter with 
her perfect hearing, had HER way to 
make that darned cat leave her alone and 
let her continue her beauty sleep. 

When Ching had her kittens, I had their 
birth announced in the ‘‘Deaf Aloha,” 
newsletter of the Hawaii Club of the Deaf: 
five illegitimate pussies (three calico, one 
gray alley and one black-white). A month 
later Ching died suddenly—cause of- death 
not stated. The kittens thrive. 

Me a eR 

Lucille, my helpmeet, spotted this one 
in a supplement to our local Sunday 
paper. Guess you too have seen it in 
Parade’s “Intelligence Report’’ with a pic- 
ture of Winston Churchill, with a caption 
saying, ‘‘He could hear better sitting 
down.’’ The legend: 


WINSTON’S VANITY 

During World War II, British intelligence 
officers, inspecting the Cabinet room at 
No. 10 Downing Street, uncovered a ‘‘bug”’ 
neatly implanted in Prime Minister Win- 
ston Churchill’s chair. 

When they told the Prime Minister of 
the hidden microphone, he grew redfaced, 
admitted having had it installed. 

Too vain to wear a hearing aid, 
Churchill had secretly ordered a Polish 
engineer to build the microphone into his 
chair so that he could better hear his 


ministers. 
* * * 
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AMONG THE DEAF 


By Toivo Lindholm 
4816 Beatty Drive, Riverside, California 92506 


My Lucille also called my attention to 
‘‘Halloween means ...”’ in the Riverside 
Daily Enterprise, giving school tots var- 
ious interpretations for Halloween. One 
first grader said: ‘‘Pumpkins don’t have 
ears because there’s nothing for them 
to hear.”’ 

a a 

‘“Tumbleweeds’’ cartoon, Riverside 
Daily Enterprise, has an Indian named 
‘Lotsa Luck’’ who scribbles, and _ scrib- 
bles, and hands sheets on which he writes 
to his chief and others of his tribe. In 
one cartoon strip he wrote and handed a 
sheet to his medicine man: “Doctor: I 
am suffering from that insidious malady 
known as ‘writer’s cramp.’ What should 
I do?’’ Said the medicine man: ‘‘Stop 
writing! ... an’ since you can’t speak, 
I suggest you use sign language!’’ Later 
Lotsa came back carrying poster sign: 
‘“Isn’t this a rather cumbersome mode of 
communication?”’ 

8 Sa 

Believe it or not, THE DEAF AMER- 
ICAN has the greatest collection of jokes, 
anecdotes, pieces of humor relating to 
the deaf. Any book, magazine or what 
want to challenge this statement? Thanks 
to all of you who sent in the material! 

* # Pg 


It was suggested to me that Deaf Amer- 
ican applies also to Americans in gen- 
eral—that they are perpetually engaged 
in the ‘‘dialogue of the deaf.’’ 


Miss Rhoda Clark has a historic old 
book, ‘“‘The Life and Labors of the Rev. 
T. H. Gallaudet, LL.D.,’”’ by Rev. Heman 
Humphrey, D.D. The book is dated 1859. 
I took the liberty to quote a paragraph 
from Dr. Gallaudet’s letter to his son 
Thomas who later went into ministry work 
for the deaf in New York and founded the 
St. Ann’s Church for the Deaf in NYC: 

Hartford, Sept. 11th, 1843 


My Dear Son, 

... You speak of dull scholars. Let 
them have a double share of your sym- 
pathy and attention. Teachers—I speak 
from experience—are much too apt to be- 
stow both, in a disproportionate and 
marked degree, upon the brilliant. To 
cultivate the powers of the latter is the 
most interesting; to encourage and bring 
forward the really stupid the most benevo- 
lent. It is an exercise of the self-denial 
which the Gospel enjoins. You have 
precious immortal souls under your care. 
O, strive by prayer, by precept, and 
example, to lead all within the reach of 
your influence, to Christ... 

From your affectionate father, 
T.H.G. 

Which brings to my mind one great 

teacher of my time (among many), Dr. 


James L. Smith, deaf teacher, of the 
Minnesota School for the Deaf. Naturally 
enough Dr. Smith was proud of his bril- 
liant pupils, but he spent time and effort 
on the slower ones, and when they man- 
aged to catch on and advance, he thrilled 
to their success (in school and away, in 
study and work and play), and often ex- 
tolled them to the skies in the school 
paper, The Companion. To him, the smart 
ones could take care of themselves, but 
the slower ones needed a heap of help 
and encouragement, and he gave all 
he could. So he emulated Dr. Gallaudet 
in his love and labors for the lowly. 
* % % 


The rest of this page is given to anec- 
dotes and others, sent in by Harry Belsky, 
Jackson Heights, New York, a voluminous 
collector who has graced this page with 
many a gem: 

In the kingdom of the deaf, the one- 
eared man is king.—G. Bernard Shaw. 


Money talks, but it’s hard of hearing 
when you call it.—20,000 Quips, Quotes by 
Ogden Nash. 


A prospector over at Quartzsite, Arizona, 
that’s spent twenty-six years out here on 
the desert huntin’ gold and turned her 
(burro) loose to feed nights with Frankey 
and Johnny, a pesky pair of blues, the 
bell so’s I can locate them in the morn- 
ing, they stayin’ together. Well, lots of 
times I couldn’t hear that bell and after 
spendin’ most a day lookin’ for ’em 
would find their tracks close by. I 
thought maybe I might be gettin’ deaf 
till one day after trampin’ for miles, I 
found out how them pesky burros had 
been a trickin’ me these years. I returned 
to camp and looked down into a canyon 
close by; there was Sappo, her head mo- 
tionless over a large rock, and Frankey 
and Johnny bringin’ every other mouth- 
full of grass over to her rock, so she 
wouldn’t move her head and ring that 
tell-tale bell.”,—The Desert Rat Scrap 
Book. 


The old gentleman was getting quite 
deaf. One day while driving his car he 
crossed a bridge over a railroad track. 
A huge locomotive sped beneath and let 
out a shrill whistle. ‘‘Hm!’’ muttered the 
old man happily, ‘‘First robin I’ve heard 
this spring.’’-—Joke Dictionary. 


A good marriage would be between a 
blind wife and a deaf husband.—Michel 
de Montaigne. 


One Gally Knight was a great talker, 
but a poor listener. When Samuel Rogers 
was told that Knight was going deaf, he 
said, “‘It is from a lack of practice.’’—Joke 
Dictionary by Esar. 


“T hear Jenkins has been transferred 
to the complaint department.’’ ‘“‘Yes, so 
they tell me. Seems he’s losing his hear- 
ing.”’—Joke Dictionary by Esar. 


My deaf and dumb brother is working 
with 2,000 men under him. 

Really? 

Yep! He cuts the grass in a cemetery. 
—The Little Joke Book. 
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The National Culturama.. . 


Leonard J. Peacock: Cultural Service Award Winner 


Deaf people tend to live a patterned 
life which restricts their cultural growth. 
To break this pattern is no easy task. Any 
person who is brave enough to try usually 
is in for some _ unpleasant criticism. 
Fortunately, Wisconsin has seen _ the 
emergence of a quite unassuming mem- 
ber from the ranks who is willing and 
able to undertake the leadership in this 
field, thus opening the doors to a wide 
new vista of culture. 

When the first seeds of the idea fora 
cultural program for the deaf were sown 
across the nation back in 1967, Leonard 
J. Peacock undertook the task of cultiva- 
tion in the Wisconsin area. It is remark- 
able that he was able to accomplish so 
much in such a short time since he had 
to start from scratch. He lives in Delavan, 
which has a population of 4,500. 

Not being handicapped by an ultra ego, 
Len quickly mapped out his plans. First, 
he selected his city directors, Annette 
Binn of Madison; Evelyn Zola of Mil- 
waukee; Lloyd Hagen of Neenah; Keith 
Richardson of Kenosha; Donald Coulson 
of Oshkosh; and Mr. and Mrs. Waldo 
Cordano of Delavan. Len proposed that 
they initiate a cultural program on the 
grassroots level. He also devised forms 
to facilitate judging and scoring perform- 
ances, 

He worked quietly getting more and 
more people involved until soon Wisconsin 
had a full-scale program going. The first 
tournament at the grassroots level was 
held in January 1968. Len assisted the 
Delavan Association of the Deaf with its 
program and proposed that they host the 
state tournament with a carnival to fol- 
low. The carnival was to help build up 
a fund since the cultural program in Wis- 
consin was not then sponsored by any 
group. 


By E. L. STACK 


Leonard J. Peacock, regional cultural director 


At the 1969 convention of the Wisconsin 
Association of the Deaf, it was proposed 
that the WAD sponsor the Wisconsin Cul- 
tural Program. Changes in the WAD by- 
laws assured the program of good sup- 
port. 


The city tournament and the state tour- 
nament, boih sponsored by the DAD, were 
held at the Wisconsin School for the Deaf 
on January 13 and March 9, respectively. 
Since at the time funds were scanty, the 
committee was very grateful to Superin- 
tendent Kenneth Huff for his permission 
to use the schol auditorium without charge. 
Having the tournaments at the school also 
provided the students with exposure to 
cultural events. Older students were en- 


Illinois Cultural Director; Mrs. 
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Left to right: Leonard J. Peacock, General Chairman and Wisconsin Cultural Director; Robert Anderson, 
i Ann Prinzevalle, Illinois Assistant Director; 
Michigan Director; and Jack Walker, Ohio Cultural Director. 


Mrs, 


Evelyn DeMeyere, 
(Mark Carter photo) 


couraged to take part in similar program 
sponsored by the Junior NAD. 


In June 1968, Mr. Peacock traveled to 
Las Vegas for the National Association of 
the Deaf convention and the National Cul- 
tural Tournament. He took with him the 
entries of the top winners of the state 
tournament. Talented actress Lorraine 
Szablewski also made the trip. Wisconsin 
eventually won five awards. 


The first years of the Wisconsin pro- 
gram were not easy ones. It took moun- 
tains of correspondence and miles of 
travel to keep it going. Then Len was 
ready for the second time around. After 
corresponding with the Great Lakes re- 
gional directors Robert Anderson, Illinois; 
Mrs. Evelyn DeMayer, Michigan; Jack 
Walker, Ohio; and Douglas Slasor, Indi- 
ana, it was agreed that Wisconsin would 
host the first regional tournament on June 
27, 1970. 


After meeting with the city directors 
in October 1969, plans were made for the 
second state tournament held in Milwau- 
kee January 31, 1970. Mrs. Evelyn Zola 
was director of the tournament which 
turned out to be a resounding success. 


The Delavan Association of the Deaf 
sponsored a Talent Night on January 23, 
1970. At that time Mr. Peacock gave a 
talk to the members, updating them on the 
growth of the program nationwide. He 
agreed with the local directors that the 
program should be in effect for two full 
years, and not just a few months before 
the NAD’s convention. 


Mr. Peaccok had the support of the 
DAD members in carrying out his plans 
for the first Great Lakes Regional Tour- 
nament. Mr. and Mrs. Waldo Cordano, 
city cultural directors, and Miss Pearl 
Goff, a member of the DAD, were selected 
to assist him in preparations. Photog- 
rapher for the event was Mark Carter. 
Various committees were formed. Due 
to an unexpectedly large turnout, the 
tournament had to be moved from the 
WSD auditorium to the auditorium of St. 
Andrews Church in Delavan. Without any 
loss of goodwill, Mr. Peacock arranged 
for this last-minute move. The _ tourna- 
ment was a smashing success. The deaf 
people of Illinois, Michigan, Ohio and 
Wisconsin were reaping the fruits of Len’s 
unselfish labor. The Wisconsin Cultural 
Committee and the Delavan Association 
of the Deaf jointly presented a traveling 
plaque to Illinois for winning the highest 
award total of 45 points, based on 5, 3, 
and 1 points for first, second, and third 
places. Wisconsin garnered 35 points; 
Michigan, 10; and Ohio, 5. The plaque 
holds 10 nameplates for winning states in 
biennial meets over a span of twenty 
(20) years. The plaque will become the 
permanent property of the state winning 
the most tournaments over the 20-year 
span. 
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AWARD PRESENTATION—Leonard Peacock, 


Award from DA Editor Jess M. Smith at the conven 


Mr. Peacock has said again and again, 
“T could have done nothing without the 
wonderful support of the Delavan Associa- 
tion of the Deaf and all the good people 
who worked with me.’’ His plans, accord- 
ing to those who have worked with him, 
were always clear cut and simple enough 
so that there was no confusion or over- 
lapping, the true test of being a good 
leader and director. 


In July 1970, Leonard Peacock received 
THE DEAF AMERICAN Cultural Service 
Award presented by Jess M. Smith, edi- 
tor. The presentation was made at the 
NAD Convention in Minneapolis. This 
award goes to the cultural director who 
has shown unusual or outstanding efforts 
or work in organizing, developing and di- 
recting the NAD Cultural Program in the 
area under his or her jurisdiction local, 
state or regional. 


Readers who live outside Wisconsin may 
not be acquainted with Leonard Peacock. 
A short biographical sketch is in order: 


Len was born at Cuba City, Wisconsin, 
and educated at the Wisconsin School for 
the Deaf. He received his bachelor’s and 
master’s degrees, respectively, from Gal- 
laudet College and at the University of 
Wisconsin at Madison. Upon graduation 
from Gallaudet, he taught one year at his 
alma mater and then transferred to the 
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left, receives the DEAF AMERICAN-NAD Cultural Service 
tion banquet in Minneapolis. 


(Wettschreck photo) 


Ohio School for the Deaf, where he stayed 
three years. He rejoined the Wisconsin 
School staff in 1958. He is active in scout 
work. He has had three Eagle Scouts 


Above are trophy win 


Ann Louise DuBois (Wis.), 
hymn; 
checkers; Robert R. Anderson (Ill.), 
Sharon Morgan (Ohio), sculpture. 


painting; 


photography; 


ners at the Great Lakes NAD cultural tournament 
(seated): Miss Donoghue holding trophy for her father (Ill.) in chess; 
Lorraine Szablewski 
Doreen Solar (Ill.), knitting; Arlene Nelson (IIl.), 
Jack Walker, 
‘ Other winners not shown were Clarhelen Stiarwalt (IIl.), dressmaking; 
Sybil Myers (Ill.), hobbies. (Mark W. Carter photo) 


Leonard J. Peacock, left, Wisconsin cultural direc- 
tor, is shown presenting traveling plaque to Robert 
R. Anderson, Illinois cultural director, whose state 
garnered most points at the Great Lakes Cultural 
Tournament. 


and six or seven Life Scouts in his troop. 
He, himself, reached the rank of Eagle 
Scout in his youth. He was instrumental 
in the successful Indian Trail Deaf Scout 
Camporee held in the Delavan area in 
the spring of 1969. He will be taking his 
troop to the Virginia Deaf Scout Camporee 
next spring. 

Leonard is also secretary of the Wiscon- 
sin Association of the Deaf. 

All of this work has been done outside 
of his regular duties as a teacher at the 
Wisconsin School. Len is at present burn- 
ing the midnight oil attending classes 
at Wisconsin University-Whitewater one 
night a week. 

Len is married to his high school sweet- 
heart, the former Ruth Tuinstra. They 


make their home in Delavan and are the 
parents of four children. 


l] 


June 27 at Delavan. Left to right 
Jean Cordano (Wis.), short story; 
(Wis.), poetry recital; Annette Binn (Wis.), 
pantomime. Standing: Donald E. Coulson (Wis.), 
Ohio state director, holding trophy for 
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Innovative Research Into Services 


For The Adult Deaf Population 


Only one of every one hundred deaf 
persons in the United States is being ade- 
quately rehabilitated each year. This fig- 
ure, estimated by Miss Mary E. Switzer, 
vice president of the World Rehabilita- 
tion Fund, is one of the reasons the Na- 
tional Association of Hearing and Speech 
Agencies is presently studying community 
services in order eventually to provide 
hearing and speech agencies with a hand- 
book for developing complete professional 
services for deaf persons. 

The project, partially funded by a De- 
partment of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare grant, will last three years and is 
receiving the cooperation of the Home 
Office of the Nationa! Association of the 
Deaf. The director of the project is 
Willis Ethridge, former director of the 
Counseling and Community Service Center 
for the Deaf of the Pittsburgh Hearing 
and Speech Society. Mr. Ethridge is the 
father of two deaf children. Dr. Frank 
Atelsek, a research sociologist from Amer- 
ican University in Washington, D.C., will 
be gathering and analyzing data for the 
project. 

Because of their communication prob- 
lems in the hearing world, deaf individuals 
have always found a scarcity of the com- 
munity services easily available to hear- 
ing persons. Thus, professionals in the 
areas of psychological assistance, job and 
family counseling and legal, medical and 
crisis intervention, have often been un- 
available to the communicatively disabled. 
Even vital interpreting services between 
deaf and hearing persons are not being 
sufficiently provided because the demand 
for these services is too great for the 
relatively small number of interpreters 
to handle. 

The new NAHSA project will look for 
solutions to these needs by studying the 
work of selected hearing and speech cen- 
ters and using the knowledge gained from 
the study to outline a step-by-step process 
to improve services to deaf adults. Three 
new counseling centers for deaf adults, 
sites yet to be chosen, will be established. 
For better utilization of professionals in 
the hearing-speech-language field, where 
a shortage of personnel already exists, 
it has been decided to set up the new 
counseling centers in existing hearing and 
speech centers. By using the background 
information gained from its study of exist- 
ing services, NAHSA project staff will 
consult with the directors of the selected 
centers to advise them as to the most 
effective ways to incorporate service 
centers for deaf adults into their present 
services. 

Many hearing and speech centers are 
already aware of the shortage of sup- 
portive counseling services for deaf adults 
in their communities and are trying to 
take action to alleviate this critical prob- 
lem. As the result of two workshops spon- 
sored by NAHSA in 1969 and 1970, forty 
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By PAT NEWMAN 


hearing and speech centers are now in 
varying stages of developing better serv- 
ices, but need additional guidelines to help 
them. 


The first year of the services for deaf 
adults project will be devoted to the col- 
lection of data. This process will be ap- 
proached from two directions. First, the 
methods of those few existing community 
programs providing more innovative serv- 
ices to the adult deaf population will be 
studied—notably those in Kansas City, 
Pittsburgh, Seattle and two or three 
Michigan cities. Second, possible sites 
for the two or three new counseling cen- 
ters will be visited, and studies will be 
made of the hearing and speech centers 
and their surrounding communities to de- 
termine how their services to deaf per- 
sons can be expanded and made more 
effective. 


The sociologist will contact various 
groups in the surrounding community to 
determine their feelings toward expansion 
of services in the hearing and speech 
centers selected for study. Groups to be 
contacted will include members of the 
deaf community, area professionals who 
work wtih adult deaf persons, adminis- 
trators in schools and classes for deaf 
individuals and church leaders associated 
with the deaf community. Officials of 
business, industry and state and_ local 
government units as well as leaders of 
groups such as the United Fund, all of 
whom are influential in the total planning 
of health services, will also be contacted. 
All groups will be asked which services 
are needed in the community and whether 
they would be willing to cooperate in a 
program to provide these services. The 
differences in assessment of need and the 
reasons for the differences among these 
groups will provide important clues in 
shaping a community program of services. 


Dr. Atelsek’s research will reach into 
other areas also. He will try to anticipate 
organizational problems in putting together 
expanded community services. He will 
determine which community services are 
not presently available to deaf individuals, 
what the local attitudes are toward deaf 
people and what the local vocational and 
employment needs are. The aim of the 
project is to involve the deaf community 
itself in planning a realistic service pro- 
gram, possibly through training of deaf 
paraprofessionals, or forming cooperatives. 
Deaf professionals will probably also be 
involved in this program from its begin- 
nings as staff members and, where quali- 
fied, as directors of the counseling cen- 
ters. 


Finally, programs related to services 
for deaf adults will be examined con- 
cerning their caseloads, waiting lists, 
personnel and their goals. These pro- 
grams will include university hearing and 
speech service programs, hospital clinics, 


rehabilitation facilities and family and 
social welfare agencies. 


With this background information, the 
community services for deaf adults 
project, in its second year, will choose 
two or three hearing and speech centers 
in different cities for establishment of 
the new counseling centers for deaf 
adults. NAHSA will help these centers 
organize within themselves a compre- 
hensive system of service delivery to deaf 
adults which works with existing com- 
munity services wherever possible. Re- 
ferral services will be set up with, for 
example, a local lawyer. Personnel of 
the hearing and speech center will pro- 
vide inservice training in the language 
of signs and other necessary information 
to the Jawyer and his associates, thus en- 
abling the staff of the counseling center 
to refer legal problems of their deaf 
clients directly to a professional who is 
able to communicate with them. Other 
services needed by deaf adults will be 
set up in a similar manner, or if demand 
warrants, professional staff may be added 
to the counseling center. Each hearing 
and speech center, of course, will have 
different needs, and should expand its 
services accordingly. 

If necessary, NAHSA’s project staff 
will guide the local communities in get- 
ting funding for the new centers. As hear- 
ing and speech agencies expand their 
programs to provide comprehensive serv- 
ice centers to the adult deaf community, 
NAHSA project staff will be keeping a 
detailed diary of consultations between 
themselves and the hearing and speech 
agencies, service centers, involved. com- 
munity organizations and with the com- 
munity of deaf adults. 


This demonstration will document week- 
by-week and through quarterly reports 
the daily and weekly planning meetings 
and other community interactions. This 
information will be compiled in a hand- 
book for effective delivery of services for 
deaf adults. The handbook will be a 
practical step-by-step outline which com- 
munities may use to establish counseling 
and services for adult deaf persons. It 
will point out possible pitfalls in the 
establishment of these services. In addi- 
tion, it will provide a training format for 
the personnel of the centers, including 
recommendations as to the quality of in- 
dividual needed. As the result of ex- 
periences during this project, the hand- 
book should also be useful to people set- 
ting up similar services for other groups 
of disabled or disadvantaged persons. 


Ultimately, this project in the develop- 
ment of innovative patterns of service 
for deaf adults will result in the sensitiza- 
tion of the community to the needs of 
deaf persons. Hopefully, it will also bring 
about the equalization of services for deaf 
persons with those for hearing persons. 
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PLEASE COOPERATE WITH 


WHEN? January, 1971 


HOW? When you receive the 
census form answer questions and 
return as soon as possible. 


WHY? First count of Deaf in 
40 years. 


HEARING PEOPLE WHO RECEIVE A 
CENSUS FORM SHOULD ALSO ANSWER 
QUESTIONS AND RETURN FORM. 


NATIONAL CENSUS OF THE DEAF 
905 Bonifant Street 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


ALL INFORMATION WILL BE 
KEPT CONFIDENTIAL 


Some Psychological Problems Associated With Deafness 


Are the Deaf Different? What does it 
mean to be deaf from a_ psychological 
point of view? In the first place, I think 
it means to be different. It is likely that 
one of the deaf child’s first perceptions 
of the world is that he is somehow differ- 
ent. Or is it? Maybe the deaf child 
doesn’t really feel different. After all, 
how can a child at age 2-3 years be ex- 
pected to imagine that others can hear 
while he can’t? Maybe it is the way par- 
ents treat the child that determines 
whether he himself at an early age feels 
different. This feeling different at any 
rate is something that is perceived fairly 
early and is probably something that con- 
tinues throughout life. In general I think 
this is a good thing. I don’t think deaf 
persons should believe that they are the 
same as everyone else—they are not— 
they are deaf. And, I think along with 
many others (Vernon and Makowsky, 
1969) that the sooner the deaf child and 
his parents realize this, the better for all 
concerned. But there is one point that 
should not be overlooked. There is a 
danger which arises when a person con- 
siders himself to be different from other 
people. The danger is that this will start 
to be used as an excuse for forms of be- 
havior that are not in fact attributable 
to deafness. Deafness can become a 
crutch upon which to lean. This is espe- 
cially easy to do in a society which is 
sensitive to the needs of the handicapped 
and which does not understand the es- 
sential nature of the handicap. It is easy 
for people to believe that deafness has 
a much more serious effect on behavior 
than it actually does. This can be bad 
from both the point of view of the deaf 
person and also from the point of view 
of society. It can lead to a situation 
where neither the deaf person nor the 
society expect or have high expectations, 
from deaf persons and I think it is clear 
that this situation to some extent exists 
now. The problem here is in deciding 
in what way deaf people should be con- 
sidered the same as or different from 
normally hearing persons. The answer 
is certainly not one extreme or the other, 
but lies somewhere in between. For ex- 
ample, a deaf person ought to know 
the language of signs and in this way 
be different—but as far as intelligence, 
for example, is concerned the deaf should 
be considered to be on an even par with 
the hearing person. 


There is a related and somewhat ob- 
vious point which ought to be mentioned 
in this connection. Neither the deaf nor 
the hearing comprise a homogeneous 
group. Abilities, skills, intelligence, etc., 
vary in the deaf as well as the hearing. 
And this fact makes it pointless to keep 
drawing comparisons between the deaf 
and the hearing world. Hearing ability 
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is one dimension on which people differ 
and certainly it is not, or ought not to 
be the most important. Deaf persons 
can certainly in many ways have more 
in common with hearing persons who have 
the same interests, job, education, etc., 
than with other deaf persons. 

I think these individual differences be- 
tween people whether they be deaf or 
hearing are something that a deaf per- 
son should try to keep in mind while he 
is trying to think objectively about him- 
self. Deaf persons can have a tendency 
to imagine that just because a person is 
not physically handicapped, that he suffers 
no handicap at all. Nothing could be 
further from the truth. A person’s par- 
ents, social and economic situation, early 
diet, etc., can be far more potent de- 
terminers of behavior and personality than 
deafness. In fact in many ways a physical 
handicap such as deafness is easier to 
deal with than, for example, having par- 
ents who don’t know how to raise children 
or coming from poverty-stricken circum- 
stances. In the case of a physical handi- 
cap, at least a person can clearly con- 
ceptualize his handicap, and can learn to 
deal with it. Deaf people must keep in 
mind that most people have a handicap 
of one sort or other and very often con- 
sideration of this has to be taken when a 
deaf person interacts with hearing per- 
sons. Too often a person who is hearing 
is accused of not understanding the deaf 
out of malicious reasons, when in fact 
the person’s misunderstanding arises from 
some personal, social or emotional prob- 
lem that the person has as a result of his 
own early background and experience. 
Deaf people, and all people in fact, should 
try to rise above their own particular 
problems and objectively analyze the be- 
havior of other persons. 


Deafness and Cemmunication. What are 
some of the problems encountered by the 
hearing person when he first attempts to 
communicate with a deaf person? It is 
clear that when the communication bar- 
rier is realized the hearing person suffers 
somewhat of a shock. This, of course, 
is something that is well understood by 
deaf persons who have had to deal with 
communication problems all their life. 
But nevertheless, it is common for deaf 
people not to understand the reaction of a 
hearing person when they first meet. The 
thing that is hardest to understand is a 
withdrawal or even a hostile reaction. 
What has to be remembered is that in 
some ways the deaf have an advantage 
in this situation—they have lived with 
communication problems all their life. On 
the other hand, it may be the first time 
the hearing person has ever been face 
to face with this type of situation. So a 
little compassion for the problem might 
be in order. Perhaps a good way for a 


deaf person to get a parallel feeling would 
be to confront a deaf person from a for- 
eign country who speaks a foreign lan- 
guage. 

My own contact with deafness is through 
my parents, so perhaps a few words 
about my own personal perceptions on 
deafness and its relation to the communi- 
cation process are in order. I would like 
to discuss the problems encountered when 
deaf people have children, and more 
specifically, hearing children. I think 
there is enough evidence now which indi- 
cates that the problems of deaf peopie 
having deaf children are fewer than if 
they have hearing children (Stuckless and 
Birch, 1966). I think I should say at the 
outset that I find it hard to imagine an 
upbringing that was more satisfactory, 
at least from my own point of view, than 
my own, and I get the same report from 
other of my friends who were in the same 
situation. So, as a general overall state- 
ment I would say without qualification, 
that deaf parents are more than capable 
of raising hearing children. There are, 
however, a few observations that I would 
like to make. One possible source of con- 
cern of a deaf parent would be in the 
area of language development for the 
hearing child. As everyone knows, hear- 
ing children acquire or pick up language 
at 1% to 3 years of age just by being 
exposed to adults who speak the language. 
Presumably the hearing child of a deaf 
parent would have no such opportunity— 
or very limited opportunity to pick up 
language in this way. And this could con- 
ceivably be a problem. In fact, if there 
is one question that is repeatedly asked 
of a hearing child of deaf parents, it is, 
“How did you ever learn language?’ 
Well, in the first place it’s obvious that 
children are exposed, especially nowa- 
days, to many sources of auditory stimula- 
tion—radio, television and the speech of 
other hearing persons. So there is ample 
opportunity to at least hear words being 
spoken. But, it could be maintained that 
most of language learning takes place 
extremely early in life (1% years) at a 
time when the mother is the main person 
from whom the child receives stimulation, 
and what’s more important, reinforcement 
or reward for emitting sounds like da-da, 
cookie, ete. And perhaps, there is some- 
thing to the idea that the child needs 
language training from the mother at 
this early stage of development. But, I 
think this can be dealt with easily by 
the deaf parent through the use of signs 
in connection with whatever speech is 
available with the very young child. I 
think that the most important thing by 
far is to have easy relaxed communica- 
tion between mother and child and this 
can best be done by the mother using the 
language which she has available to her 
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with the child. It is also important at 
this stage to develop vocabulary and give 
the child a feeling for the structure of 
language. Of course, speech in the child 
should be encouraged especially as the 
child gets older, but evidence on this is 
that hearing children will spontaneously 
emit sound and imitate words without 
any special attempt being made to actual- 
ly teach the language (Lennenberg, 1967). 
And, of course, there is no reason why 
deaf parents can’t capitalize on other 
hearing friends or relatives to encourage 
speech in their own child. All in all, I 
don’t think the development of language 
or speech is a particular problem. In 
fact if there is any problem I think it lies 
in the tendency of deaf parents to be re- 
luctant to continue to teach the language 
of signs to their youngsters. This may 
arise from a desire to raise a so called 
‘normal’ child who has nothing of deaf- 
ness about him. But I think this is al- 
together wrong. It is wrong because it 
can lead to a serious communication bar- 
rier between the parent and child as he 
grows older, and it can lead to the hear- 
ing child being eventually more or less 
cut off from the deaf community at large. 
And, I think this would be a great loss. 
The hearing child of deaf parents should 
be in the unique position of being able 
to communicate freely with both deaf and 
hearing persons; that is, he should be bi- 
lingual with all the attendant advantages. 
So what I propose is that instead of de- 


emphasizing the deafness of the parents 
it should be emphasized for the mutual 
good of both child and parent. 

Just in closing I might say that this 
close examination of the relationship be- 
tween the deaf parent and hearing child 
may shed light upon the situation where 
the parents are hearing and the child 
deaf. And, of course, it is this situation 
that is usually most debated and talked 
about (Furth, 1966). The issues are in 
fact the same as in the previous case— 
what form of communication should be 
established between the parent and child— 
and, I think the answers are more or less 
the same. A parent should use whatever 
system of communication is available 
(common to both parent and child). It’s 
clear to me that this means using the 
language of signs and fingerspelling as 
well as speech. Just as the language of 
signs will provide the essential ingredients 
necessary for language learning in a hear- 
ing child with deaf parents, so it will be 
adequate for the development of funda- 
mental skills in the deaf child of hearing 
parents. 

To summarize, I think that deaf persons 
should not be afraid to assert their deaf- 
ness. They should use whatever talents 
they have available to them to deal with 
the world and if this means teaching their 
own children to learn the language of 
signs and to think in the way that deaf 
people think, so be it. There is nothing 
wrong with instilling a flavor of deafness 


in a hearing person: in fact this can be 
a good thing. 

The other point is that the deaf should 
use their deafness only in a positive way 
—never to justify failures of any kind. 
Also, I make a plea for deaf people to 
think of all persons as being handicapped 
in one way or another and to attempt to 
understand objectively the feelings of 
hearing persons when they are confronted 
with a novel communication problem. 


This article is based on a paper presented to 
Project DAWN, sponsored by U.S, Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, held at San Fer- 
nando State College, Special and Rehabilitation Eduvu- 
cation Department, Northridge, California, July 1970. 
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Lawrence Newman: 


IPO Resolution 


The board of the International Parents 
Organization (IPO), a section of the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association (AGB), 
sent out a memo to all IPO Parent 
Groups. The memo included a resolution 
for a public relations program to pro- 
mote an oral education for the deaf that 
was passed by the IPO board, a page 
of suggested presentation for public in- 
formation contribution and a statement 
of IPO board committee on a firmer stand 
on oralism. Some parts of the memo are 
quoted here in order to give readers an 
idea of what was said and to follow the 
comments I have made. The resolution is 
as follows: 


Be it resolved that the members of 
IPO feel a definite need for a strong, 
consistent program in telling the story 
of oral education for deaf children. 
This must be done on a national basis 
by professional people in the field of 
public relations. We, of IPO, realize 
that a strong offense is the best de- 
fense for any challenge! Thus, the 
advantages and lifelong goals of lip- 
reading, speech and the use of residual 
hearing for the deaf can best be up- 
held and promoted by positive press 
releases and articles published in 
proper national media on a sustaining 
basis and consistently throughout the 
year. We feel this can best be done 
and maintained by experienced people 
who have the mechanics, knowledge 
and established outlets for national re- 
leases. 


Therefore, be it resolved that IPO 
recommends that the Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell Association for the Deaf hire 
the firm of Robert Carter Associates, 
Inc., 1914 Sunderland Place, N.W., 
Washington, D. C., to develop and 
execute this public relations program. 
The cost of these services would be 
$1000.00 per month or a total cost 
of $12,000 per year. 


Be it further resolved that if and 
when the Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf obtains $6000.00 
towards this project that IPO will ob- 
tain matching funds (or a like amount) 
for the total financing of this program. 


The Alexander Graham Bell Association 
advised IPO that the Western Electric 
Company, a subsidiary of American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph, has given a grant 
of $6000 to help implement the above 
resolution. It was stated in the memo to 
all IPO parent groups that the IPO is now 
charged with the responsibility of match- 
ing these funds. 


Under ‘‘Suggested Presentation for 
Public Information Contribution’ in 
the same memo, it was stated that 
there was a need to help us _ spear- 
head a national public information 


center which will give parents of deaf 
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children the results of pertinent re- 
search into oral education. The in- 
formation center would collect data 
which parents can use in evaluating 
the merits of an oral education as 
opposed to a manual education, so they 
can make a fair choice for their 
children. It (the public relations firm) 
would prepare articles, press re- 
leases, television commercials, etc., 
on a national basis to tell the story 
and to emphasize the importance of 
an oral education for all hearing im- 
paired children . . . A most important 
requirement for a deaf child is to start 
his educational process as young as 
possible. It is vital for both the par- 
ents and the child that this initial ap- 
proach should use the method which 
will offer the greatest opportunity for 
developing the child’s. capabilities. 


The memo to IPO parent groups under 
the heading ‘‘Statement of IPO Board 
Committee on a Firmer Stand on Oral- 
ism—February 1, 1970’’ carried statements 
such as the following: 


Oralism is being attacked on many 
fronts... Articles are appearing 
which strongly advocate the use of 
non-oral methods in educational pro- 
grams for deaf children. Results of 
research studies are being quoted in 
support of this view although the 
validity of the research is seriously in 
question. .. IPO affiliate is being 
challenged by a new parent group 
whose sole and express purpose is to 
pressure school authorities into in- 
cluding simultaneous teaching  tech- 
niques and interpreters in classrooms 
...In California... parents desir- 
ing to have oral educational opportuni- 
ties for their children are doing battle 
with local authorities who are imple- 
menting manual techniques . . . These 
situations are illustrative of a move- 
ment which appears to be national in 
scope and deliberate in intent . . . We 
would also ask the Alexander Graham 
Bell Association Board of Directors to 
seriously question the desirability of 
remaining affiliated with the Council 
of Organizations Serving the Deaf. 
This alliance appears to be dominated 
by those of the other persuasion who 
are using its offices for the furtherance 
of their own ends in an unethical and, 
most probably, illegal manner. Con- 
tinued affiliation could prove both em- 
barrassing and damaging to our 
cause... 


Reading the above resolution, one can- 
not help but wonder why it is necessary 
to hire a public relations firm. To play 
on the emotions of the uninformed? To 
beguile and mislead the public with Madi- 
son Avenue lingo? Is not truth its own 
best advertisement? 


The articles appearing in newspapers 


and magazines with which the IPO board 
takes issue are in reality one of the few 
occasions when our side of the story 
has had a chance to be told. How often 
in the past have syndicated news articles 
and feature stories given the impression 
that little deaf children were learning to 
talk normally and to speechread with ease 
and facility? Press a hearing aid button 
and you can hear again! Need more be 
said on this? 


But back to the resolution. Already 
there is a play on words, a catch phrase 
calculated to mislead. Take this state- 
ment ‘‘an oral education as opposed to a 
manual education ...’’ There is no such 
thing as a manual education. No school 
or program for the deaf is without audi- 
tory training equipment and every child 
in every school is given an opportunity to 
develop speech and speechreading skills. 
Almost all teachers, in fact, are trained 
in oral techniques. 


To what extent can things be twisted 
around? It is they, the oralists, who have 
never given parents a fair choice yet the 
above resolution states ‘“‘so they can make 
a fair choice.’ How in the world can 
one, single method, one method for all 
children do what the resolution states 
“offer the greatest opportunity for de- 
veloping the child’s capabilities’’? 

Research is finally catching up with 
what we deaf people knew, with what 
we have seen with our own eyes, with 
what we have to experience with our own 
lives. Deaf children of deaf parents are 
everywhere for the members of the IPO 
board to examine if they question the 
validity of research studies showing them 
to have superior IQ’s compared to deaf 
children of hearing parents, to be academ- 
ically advanced and, wonder of wonders, 
to have equal speech and superior speech- 
reading skills. 


In any research undertaking priority 
should be given to how much can actually 
be speechread. If we deaf people did not 
know since the day we became deaf that 
speechreading for purposes of in-depth 
communication is an ineffective tool, both 
IPO and AGB people would have no 
problem. We would be leaping on their 
bandwagon and fattening the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association’s membership 
rolls. 


Why is the IPO being challenged by a 
new parent group? Why has this new par- 
ent group brought out their own news- 
letter “‘The Endeavor’? And why is the 
membership of this group numbering into 
the thousands? It is because parents 
have become more sophisticated, better 
informed and more aware that appear- 
ances can deceive. Associating more 
closely with deaf adults, they have come 
to appreciate our communication prob- 
lems. They would consider it unthinkable 
to frustrate us further by precluding 
simultaneous teaching techniques and in- 
terpreters in classrooms. Some of these 
parents started manual communication 
early enough—during preschool years— 
which in effect placed them on par with 
deaf parents .of deaf children. Results 
were immediately beneficial. The children 
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became more relaxed, less of a disciplin- 
ary problem and better able to learn. By 
comparing their deaf children with those 
other deaf children who were not allowed 
to use manual communication they began 
to see that the development of speech and 
speechreading skills were not held back. 

What takes the cake is the IPO board’s 
questioning of the desirability of staying 
affiliated with the Council of Organizations 
Serving the Deaf. It is tantamount to 
saying “Stop the world, I want to get 
off.”’ The COSD is made up of various 
associations and religious organizations 
of the deaf. In short, it is a mirror of 
the deaf people of all walks of life. The 
fact that all the affiliates except one (one 
guess) gave approval to what the COSD 
was doing in circulating realistic litera- 
ture speaks for itself—it shows how the 
deaf themselves feel. 

The IPO group, through their public 
relations firm, has a perfect right to go 
ahead and tell the oral side of the story 
but let us deaf people watch the way they 
go about it. In the past we would turn 
the other way when misleading statements 
were made. This time we should be wary 
and respond immediately whenever the 
occasion demands it. Let us watch out 
for and protest vigorously if an excep- 
tional student is used as a model, if there 
is no distinction made between the pre- 
lingual and the postlingual deaf, onset of 
and degree of hearing loss, type of school 
mentioned for comparison purposes, etc. 
For example, a school might have the 
finest auditory equipment and _ orally 
trained teachers but because it permits 
manual communication on the playground 
or when children are past their prime 
learning years it is labeled a manual 
school. It is misleading labels and catch 
phrases such as ‘‘this is a hearing world 
and ...’’ that we especially should watch 
out for. 

The point of the whole thing is this: 
Are we to allow the education, well-being, 
and happiness of deaf children to become 
the playthings of emotion? Can we solve 
the problem by resolutions? By hiring 
public consultant firms? Are the best in- 
terests of deaf children served ‘when 
policy is set and action initiated by those 
whose experience with the deaf people is 
limited to the one deaf child they have? 
Would not parent boards and groups be 
in a better position to sift, weigh and 
judge if they went out and communicated 
with the consumer, that is, a cross sec- 
tion of the deaf people themselves? If 
they went out and studied in-depth differ- 
ent types of preschool and school pro- 
grams? If they went out to the clubs, 
organizations and associations of the deaf 
on a state and national level? 

If the IPO board members took the time 
and trouble to go out and meet with the 
deaf (not only ODAS members) they will 
find us a warm and friendly people who 
are as much, if not more, concerned with 
the development of speech and speech- 
reading skills. They may not agree with 
the approaches we feel should be taken 
to develop such skills and the order of 
priorities that should be set up for the 
best interests of the deaf child. 
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Resolution Adopted By The Delegate Body Of 
Washington State Grange Assembled In Annual 
Session At Vancouver, Washington 


June 15 to 19, 1970 


SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF—VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 


WHEREAS, we oppose the idea of removing approximately 50 percent of the 
children from the School for the Deaf and educating them at other school districts 
throughout the State in special educational programs; and 

WHEREAS, the remaining children at the school would be integrated and edu- 
cated with the mentally retarded, physically handicapped and those affected with 


emotional problems; and 


WHEREAS, we doubt the success of removing the vocational program from the 


school campus and having industry try to give groundwork training; 


and 


WHEREAS, it is maintained that the changes will take place no sooner than five 


to ten years from now; and 


WHEREAS, this is causing concern about the future of deaf education at the 
Washington State School for the Deaf in Vancouver; and 

WHEREAS, we are against the lack of adequate space for the high school and 
preschool students and the substitution of dormitories and vocational building space; 


therefore be it 
RESOLVED, 


(1) that the Washington State Grange urge that the State School 


for the Deaf in Vancouver, Washington, be maintained as a school for deaf educa- 


tion; and 


(2) that present facilities be expanded to provide a Center for advanced educa- 


tion and vocational training; and 


(3) that the school for the Deaf in Vancouver be removed from the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Institutions and administratively be placed under a Board 
of Regents responsible to the Governor to administer the School; and 

(4) that copies of this resolution be sent to the Washington State Legislative 


Council; National Association of the Deaf headquarters; 


Dr. Conte, Director of 


Institutions; and to Governor Daniel J. Evans. 


The National Culturama .. . 


NEW YORKERS SPONSOR’ WHIST 
PARTY ... The New York City Civic 
Association of the Deaf sponsored a crazy 
whist party at the New York Society for 
the Deaf clubroom at East 14th Street to 
which 60 people responded in the after- 
noon of Sunday, September 20, 1970. The 
games got underway after brief speeches 
made by NYCCAD prexy Samuel Lewis 
and 1971 ESAD Convention chairman 
James Stern. An added attraction which 
drew many buyers, also, was a book sale 
conducted by Nellie Myers. Coffee and 
cake were served. Cash prizes went to 
Bernard Rothenberg, Glora McClelland, 
Joseph Hines and Alice Soll. Proceeds 
of the affair went to swell the 1971 NYC 
Cultural Program Fund. 


ESAD Convention 1-4 September 1971... 
One day of this convention which will take 
place at the Hotel New Yorker. in New 
York City will be devoted to the Cultural 
Program and award ceremonies. The 
cultural program, under the direction of 
Ruth Brown Sturm, will feature cash 
prizes, trophies and certificates in various 
categories of arts and crafts, and will be 
open to all hearing handicapped adults. 
A special Teen Arts and Crafts Festival 
will also be open to all hearing handi- 
capped teenagers between the ages of 
14 and 18.—Sally Pat Dow. 


They may not agree with us but it 
should be clear that our thinking and feel- 
ings have been honed on the battle front 
of experience. Are not those who are 
battle-scarred worth listening to? 


Summers Appointed Director 
Of Southwest Media Center 


Hubert D. Summers has been appointed 
director of the Southwest Regional Media 
Center for the Deaf at New Mexico State 
University. Mr. Summers came to NMSU 
in September, 1968, as curriculum co- 
ordinator of the Media Center. The next 
year he was named assistant director. He 
was formerly dean of students at the 
California School for the Deaf, Berkeley, 
and had been supervisor of auditory train- 
ing at the school. 

Mr. Summers also taught for three 
years at the California School for the Deaf 
and for two years at the New Mexico 
School for the Deaf. He has a bachelor’s 
degree from California Baptist College, 
Riverside, and a master’s degree in edu- 
cation of the deaf from Gallaudet College. 
Mr. Summers is a doctoral candidate at 
the University of California, Berkeley. 

The Southwest Regional Media Center 
for the Deaf at NMSU provides services 
to teachers of the deaf in a 15-state area. 
These services are designed to improve 
the instructional effectiveness of the in- 
dividual teacher. The focus is upon train- 
ing in educational media production and 
utilization of equipment and materials at 
the classroom level. 

Although Dr. Marshall S. Hester has 
retired as director of the Southwest Re- 
gional Media Center, he will not be en- 
tirely inactive. In addition to other con- 
sulting activities, Dr. Hester will provide 
consultant services to this Center in con- 
nection with specific projects. Dr. Hes- 
ter may be addressed at Route 2, Box 
1104. Las Cruces, New Mexico 88001. 
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aarti FALLS SERTOMA CLUB—In the first picture local club 
coa eft). 
club is receiving from Mr. Erickson a unique flashing light and bell arrangement for beginning and ending meetings. 


Interpreting is Ray Olson, principal of the South Dakota School for the Deaf. 


“SIOUX EMPIR 


onal 


Sertoma Club For The Deaf 
Organized In Sioux Falls, S. D. 


In May 1970, the Sioux Falls Sertoma 
started a campaign to charter a new Ser- 
toma club made up of deaf residents of 
Sioux Falls. Their president, Don Erick- 
son, met with John Gonzales, director of 
the deaf education teacher training pro- 
gram at Augustana College: Ray Olson, 
principal at the South Dakota School for 
the Deaf, and David Carlson, printing in- 
structor at the same school, to discuss 
the feasibility of a Sertoma Club for the 
Deaf. 

After a series of meetings and discus- 
sions involving other deaf men in the com- 
munity and members of the Sioux Fails 
Sertoma, it was decided that the club 
be made up of a majority of deaf with 
an addition of parents of deaf students 
interested in a service club. Through 
the efforts of such men as Perry Juel and 
Gene Snook of the local Sertoma Club, a 
date set for chartering. Then an effort 
was made to find potential members. 

At the organizational meetings the Sioux 
Falls Sertoma members explained what 
was involved in becoming a Sertomian. 


This provided very rewarding evenings for 
all in attendance. Local club members 
were amazed with the enthusiasm ex- 
pressed in starting a new service club. 
Deaf men of the community now saw a 
place for them better to serve their com- 
munity and also to show people that they 
are a part of this community. 

On June 15, the big moment arrived for 
the chartering of the first Sertoma Club 
for the Deaf. It is believed that it may 
be the first club of its kind to be officially 
recognized as a_ specific service club. 
The Sioux Empire Service Club will have 
ali rights and privileges of the Sertoma 
International. 

The club helped the local Sioux Falls 
Sertoma Club with their Annual Sertoma 
Day Stock Car Races by selling tickets 
and working as traffic control personnel. 

Goals of the club are to provide hearing 
aids to the less fortunate and to help other 
handicapped individuals, not necessarily 
deaf. It hopes to help youth leadership 
camps that function in the summer and 
to provide funds and equipment for the 


President Don Erickson (center) is shown with National Sertoma President Robert Malii- 
In the other picture Jim Mitcheli, left, president of the new Sertoma 


handicapped camp located near Sioux 
Falls. 

On hand at the chartering banquet was 
the national Sertoma president, Robert 
Mallicoat of Beverly Hills, California. He 
presented some very basic ideas concern- 
ing the membership of a service club and 
what Sertoma really stands for, “‘Service 
to Mankind.’’ Also the governor of the 
district, including the Dakotas and Mani- 
toba, A. S. Benscoter, shared some en- 
lightening moments at this proud occasion. 
South Dakota Governor Frank Farrar 
also made a visit despite a previous com- 
mitment. Visitors attended from Fargo, 
North Dakota, and Aberdeen, South Da- 
kota. 

Officers of the newly organized club: 
Jim Mitchell, president; Edward Fonder, 
first vice president; Jerry Berke, second 
vice president; Benny Soukup, third vice 
president; Mark Gunderson, secretary- 
treasurer; and Martin Braun, sergeant-at- 
arms. 


Board of directors: David Carlson, Nor- 
man Larson, Jr., Rev. Sterling Simonson, 
Ray Olson, Dennis Hoppe and Les Mc- 
Gilvrary. There were 30 members as of 
October 1, 1970. 


Wilson Hess Resigns As Dean 


Dr. D. Wilson Hess has resigned as 
dean of the Gallaudet College Graduate 
School. Dr. Hess is leaving Kendall Green 
December 13 to return to the University 
of Rochester School of Medicine and 
Dentistry, Rochester, New York, where he 
was a member of the faculty for 11 years 
before coming to Gallaudet in 1965. His 
arrival at Gallaudet at that time coincided 
with the initiation of the two-year mas- 
ter’s degree program in preparing audi- 
ologists and teachers of hearing impaired 
children. 

While at Gallaudet, Dr. Hess has di- 
rected the clinical psychology services for 
the children in the Kendall School and the 
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Of Gallaudet’s Graduate School 


Gallaudet Preschool. With members of 
the Department of Psychology, he de- 
veloped and taught graduate courses in 
psychology for professional preparation in 
audiology and education of the deaf. Dr. 
Hess also continued his research in the 
development and use of a non-verbal per- 
sonality test for evaluating hearing im- 
paired children. 

In his new position at the University 
of Rochester, Dr. Hess will hold a joint 
appointment in the Department of Pedi- 
atrics and the Department of Psychiatry 
(Division of Psychology) at the Strong 
Memorial Hospital of the Medical School. 
He will direct the activities of the Learn- 


ing Disabilities Clinic, supervise evalua- 
tions and consultations by residents in 
pediatrics and doctoral students in clinical 
psychology, participate in research proj- 
ects in pediatrics and engage in private 
practice. In addition, he will serve as a 
consultant at the Rochester School for 
the Deaf and provide psychological and 
psycho-educational evaluations of the stu- 
dents. 

Dr. Hess was appointed dean of the 
Gallaudet College Graduate School in Feb- 
ruary 1967, replacing Dr. D. Robert 
Frisina who became a vice president of 
the National Technical Institute for the 
Deaf, Rochester, New York. 
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Foreign News 
By YERKER ANDERSSON 


Italy—Emilio Pacenza, founder of the 
first Italian sports club for the deaf, 
“Societa Sportiva Silenzaiosa Milano” 
(1925), passed away last August. 


Balkan countries—The Balkan soccer tour- 
nament was held last July. Results (in 
points): 

Romania, 8, Bulgaria, 5, Yugoslavia, 4, 
Greece, 2, Turkey, 1. 


Sports results: 


Basketball: 
74-63. 

Swimming: Germany 213, Hungary 191, 
Sweden 119. 

Track and Field: Italy 95, France 72. 


Belgium—The world championship of table 
tennis will take place in Belgium next 
year. 


World records (approved by the CiSS): 
100 meter hurdles (women)—Ulbrich, 
Germany, 17.3 (5/9/70). 
Pentathlon (women)—Ulbrich, Germany, 
3440 points (5/9/70). 
Decathlon (men)—Saarikoski, 
6186 points (July 1970). 
Shooting: free rifle-kneeling 300 m, Cal- 
issano, Italy, 389 (October 1970). 


Sweden—The teachers college of Uppsala 
made a survey of the manual communi- 
cation ability among the teachers for the 
deaf in Sweden. This survey was con- 
ducted by Sven Amcoff (The editor of 
foreign news does not know him and the 
Swedish magazine for the deaf, SDR-Kon- 
takt, Vol. 80, No. 4, did not provide bi- 
ographical data about this researcher.) 
This survey was designed to provide an- 
swers to the following questions: 

1. How well do the teachers think they 
sign and fingerspell? 

2. To what extent are the language of 
signs and fingerspelling used in classroom 
teaching? 

3. What do the teachers think of the 
role and importance of the language of 
signs and fingerspelling in classroom 
teaching? 

This questionnaire was sent to all the 
teachers of the deaf in Sweden (total 139); 
127 returned the questionnaire; of this 
number five refused to complete the ques- 
tionnaire and six thought that the ques- 
tionnaire was too vague. Therefore, the 
findings were based on the responses from 
116 teachers of the deaf or 84 percent of 
the sample. 

A. Less than % of the respondents 
thought they could understand the lan- 
guage of signs as used by deaf children. 
Almost half of the respondents could sign 
well or adequately. 

B. From the language of signs hand- 
book (Swedish) 28 signs, or 1 percent of 
the total number of signs in the handbook, 
were randomly selected and the respon- 
dents were asked to interpret within five 
seconds. The average number of signs 
the respondents could interpret was 17.09. 

C. Only % of the respondents thought 
they were able to understand the finger- 
spelling as used by deaf children. 

D. The respondents estimated that 89 
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Poland-France, 66-44 and 


Finland, 


NTID Expands Technical Education Programs 


Technical educational programs of study 
for the deaf have been expanded from 
4 to 31 at the National Institute for the 
Deaf at Rochester (N.Y.) Institute of 
Technology. In making the announce- 
ment, Dean William E. Castle said the 
rapid growth is partially due to an in- 
crease in enrollment from 256 students 
last spring to 330 for the current school 
year. 

All of the programs are part of NTID’s 
Certificate-Diploma-Associate divisions and 
fall under the areas of business tech- 
nology, mechanical/electrical technology, 
technical sciences and visual communica- 
tions. 

Under business technology, a student’s 
training will prepare him for a position 
as an accounting clerk, junior accountant, 
legal typist, clerk typist, general office 
clerk, technical office assistant, inventory 


percent of the children at schools for the 
deaf used manual communication. 


E. Twenty-three percent used the simul- 
taneous method in classroom teaching and 
most of these asserted that this method 
was better than other ones. Note: The 
Swedish schools officially use the oral 
method in the classroom while children 
are permitted to use manual communica- 
tion outside classroom. 


F. Further investigation into the re- 
sponses indicated that the teachers of the 
deaf tended to use all the available meth- 
ods of communication in the classroom. 
(This is similar to our definition of total 
communication. ) 


G. Forty-seven percent would accept 
teaching the language of signs to elemen- 
tary or kindergarten school children. Only 
15 percent were opposed. 


H. ‘Twenty-six percent thought use of 
the language of signs would lead to poor 
speech while others (26%) disagreed. 


Sweden—The club for the deaf of Stock- 
holm offers an adult education program, 
including Swedish, English, the language 
of signs, mathematics, government (po- 
litical science) and how to fill income tax 
forms. The club urges deaf members to 
take the course in the language of signs 
because the deaf in general have a poor 
command of signs. It points out that the 
hearing have own speech therapists so 
why not have therapists in the language 
of signs? Something for Mr. Terrence 
O’Rourke to think of! 


Australia—Dr. Pierre Gorman, a_ well- 
known deaf psychologist, reports in the 
Silent Messenger (No. 6, June 1970) that 
during the last 10 years he worked with 
Lady Piaget, the widow of Sir Richard 
Piaget, who had developed a system of 
systematic signs (each sign as the equiva- 
lent of a word) and found some encour- 
aging results in their experiment in Great 
Britain. He said, ‘‘I envisage that one 
day a system of systematic signs will be 
used in conjunction with speech and lip- 
reading for communication with very 
young deaf children, as well as with older 
deaf people.’’ 


clerk, typist, file clerk, duplicating ma- 
chine operator, key-punch operator, pro- 
grammer for business data processing, 
MT/ST operator and standalone operator. 


Certificate, diploma and degree pro- 
grams offered in mechanical/electrical 
technology include a certificate in basic 
technical drafting, a diploma in architec- 


tural drafting, a diploma in machine 
tool operation, a diploma in mechani- 
cal drafting, a diploma in numerical 


control programming, a diploma in elec- 
tronics and curricula in architectural and 
civil technology which lead to Associate 
in Applied Science degrees. 


Technical sciences offer curricula lead- 
ing to a certificate for histologic tech- 
nicians, a certificate for physician’s office 
technicians, a diploma for hematology 
assistants, a diploma for microbiology 
assistants, a diploma for clinical chem- 
istry assistants, a diploma for medical 
record technicians, an Associate in Ap- 
plied Science degree for medical record 
technicians and an Associate in Applied 
Science degree for medical laboratory 
technicians. 


Visual communications programs offered 
are: a diploma in graphic communica- 
tions, a diploma in interior and window 
display, a diploma in textile design, a 
certificate in applied photography, a 
diploma in applied photography and an 
Associate in Applied Science degree in 
applied photography. 


The 31 programs of study offered do not 
include those programs available to deaf 
students in the seven other colleges within 
RIT or the preparatory and remedial pro- 
grams available in NTID’s Vestibule pro- 
grams. 


Diplomas in office practice, mechanical 
drafting, machine tool operation and 
architectural drafting were the only pro- 
grams offered by NTID last year. 


Three Assistant Deans Named 
By National Technical Institute 


Program development and coordination 
of educational efforts has enabled the Na- 
tional Technical Institute for the Deaf 
to shift its organizational structure. To 
advance NTID to its next level of develop- 
ment, three assistant deans have been 
named within NTID. 


Dr. Jack R. Clareq, formerly director 
of student development, has been named 
assistant dean for technical education. Dr. 
James L. Collins, associate director of stu- 
dent development, has been appointed as- 
sistant dean for developmental education. 
Dr. James R. Speegle, who since July 
has served as assistant to the dean, has 
been named assistant dean for support 
education. 


All three assistant deans will report di- 
rectly to Dr. William E. Castle, dean of 
NTID. The division of research and train- 
ing, headed by Dr. E. Ross Stuckless, 
will continue to report to the director of 
NTID. 
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Pettingill Heads Off-Campus Study 
Program At Model Secondary School 


Don G. Pettingill, formerly with the 
Seattle Hearing and Speech Center, has 
been named coordinator of off-campus 
study and training at the Model Secondary 
School for the Deaf on the Gallaudet Col- 
lege campus. The department of off- 
campus study and training is an ‘‘enrich- 
ment resource’’ for both staff and_ stu- 
dents. 


Primary focus will be on vocational 
orientation and arranging for off-campus, 
occupationally-oriented training but many 
extracurricular activities will be planned 
for the MSSD students, such as field trips 
to historic and educational areas and in- 
stitutions. The department also hopes to 
offer consultation with teachers and stu- 
dents, a summer and after-school work 
experience program for eligible MSSD 
students and a driver training program. 


Mr. Pettingill, who operated a com- 
mercial print shop for 16 years in Idaho, 
worked closely with that state’s depart- 
ment of vocational rehabilitation in train- 
ing young deaf men as printers. After 
selling his business in 1962, he became a 
counselor for the deaf with the Indiana 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. In 
1964, as state project director of the In- 
diana DVR, Mr. Pettingill set a record 
for placing deaf men and women in jobs. 

In 1965, Mr. Pettingill became director 
of counseling services to the deaf at the 
Callier Hearing and Speech Center in Dal- 
las, Texas. He came to the MSSD from 
the Northwest Rehabilitation Center for 
the Deaf at Seattle, Washington, where 
since 1968 he had served as project co- 
ordinator. 


Don G. Pettingill 


Mr. Pettingill, a former member of the 
National Association of the Deaf Executive 
Board, was on the advisory committee 
to the Texas Legislative Council Study 
Group. He was state chairman of the 
Texas Association of the Deaf Driver Im- 
provement Committee and chairman of 
the Texas Society of Interpreters for the 
Deaf Legal Workshop. He has _ partici- 
pated in many VRA-sponsored workshops, 
professional conferences and state legis- 
lative committee meetings. 


HERBTOURS 


WORLD CONVENTION OF DEAF 
PARIS — PLUS 


SCANDINAVIA OR EUROPE 


JULY 31 TO AUG. 21, 1971 
@ INTERPRETER INCLUDED @ 
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BOX 2423 
INGLEWOOD, CA. 90305 


Ooops! Department 


In the October issue our story about 
the Laramie-Baldwin wedding had two 
omissions for which we apologize: 

1. The Mr. got left out in the listing 
of the bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
George L. Laramie of Bountiful, Utah. 

2. The name of the bridesmaid, An- 
gela Petrone of Canada, was similarly 
missing. 


Victor Galloway Named Director 
Of MSSD Professional Services 


Victor Galloway has been named direc- 
tor of the professional services division 
of the Model Secondary School for the 
Deaf on the Gallaudet College campus. 
As director of the professional services 
division, Mr. Galloway will be responsible 
for coordinating the work of six areas: 
counseling (including the school counsel- 
ors, social service areas, and residence 
hall counselors); student health services; 
audiology; speech pathology; admissions; 
and student aid through social work. 

Mr. Galloway came to MSSD from the 
Nationai Technical Institute for the Deaf 
in Rochester, New York, where he was 
director of the certificate-diploma-associate 
programs. Before that, he was educa- 
tional specialist in the College of Science 
at the Rochester Institute of Technology. 
In 1965 and 1966, he served as adult edu- 
cation specialist at San Fernando Valley 
State College, Northridge, California, 
where he was a member of the staff of 
the Leadership Training Program in the 
Area of the Deaf. 

Mr. Galloway was for five years a 
senior material and process engineer for 
the Lockheed Missile and Space Company 
in Sunnyvale, California, and before that 
served as senior process control engineer 
for Lockheed in Marietta, Georgia. He 
earned a B.S. degree in mathematics and 
science from Gallaudet and his M.A. in 
school administration from San Fernando 
Valley State College. He is currently pre- 
paring a dissertation for his doctorate in 
rehabilitation administration from the Uni- 
versity of Arizona. 


Victor H. Salibuny 
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From A Parent’s Point Of View 


Mary Jane Rhodes, Conductor 


(This month | have given my column space to Margaret V. Evans who is the mother 
of two deaf children. Mrs. Evans has a message that | feel will be helpful to parents 
of deaf children throughout the country.—MJR.) 


In July of 1955, I participated in a two- 
week workshop at Kent State University. 
I spoke on ‘‘The Role of Parents in the 
Rehabilitation of the Hard of Hearing 
Child and Adult.” 

Yesterday, after seeing Nanette Fabray 
on the Carol Burnett Show lead a chorus 
of singers and dancers in a marvelously 
beautiful routine in sign language, I was 
told that ‘‘oralists’’ were up in arms about 
this outrage. 

It is about time that I, as a mother of 
two deaf and two hearing children, speak 
out with a bit of common sense which has 
bean gleaned through experience and 
through the years. 

The first indication of my utter stupidity 
came when I re-read my lecture notes 
of the speech back in 1955. My notes, 
at least were frank. I started out by 
saying that my children were not hard 
of hearing, but deaf—although we knew 
of no reason for the deafness. But those 
who paid their fees that summer came 
to hear and were convinced—about the 
hard of hearing and not deaf people. 

Also, back in 1955, I was an active con- 
tributor to the Volta Review Roundabout 
letters, and it was always good to hear 
how well some children were adjusting. 
Since our two hearing children were very 
proud of the achievements of their deaf 
siblings, they did seem to adjust very 
well indeed. We are a very close-knit 
family, and bitterly defiant to correct any- 
one who talks about “deaf and dumb’’ 
by saying ‘‘deaf, but not dumb.” 

Of course, at that time, there was a 
wave of oralism in this country. Every- 
thing we read seemed to say that with 
just a little more effort, any deaf child 
could be taught to lipread and to speak— 
and pass for normal. We really swallowed 
this line and didn’t learn sign language 
or fingerspelling. We insisted on talking. 
Sometimes I speculate on how different 
things might have been if we had en- 
couraged signing and if all of us had 
learned signs at the beginning. I think 
our deaf children succeeded in spite of, 
rather than because of us. 

Today, we have a son with a bachelor’s 
degree from Gallaudet and a position as 
a statistician in a government office and 
a daughter with a master’s degree from 
Gallaudet, who is now teaching there. 
We also have a son with a master’s de- 
gree from Texas and another with a mas- 
ter’s from Michigan. You see, our deaf 
children have succeeded on their own. 

As parents, we had to learn the hard 
way. 1 remember three particular in- 
sstanees that made us see the light. They 
made us leave our false pride behind us 
and jolted us into being sensible. If the 
Theatre of the Deaf and Nanette Fabray 
had been around in 1955, perhaps we 
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might have seen the light a little earlier. 
Our deaf daughter would have had far 
happier teen-age years if she had been a 
leader in a school for the deaf, instead of 
being unbearably lonely in a public high 
school. Our deaf son would have had a 
far easier time if all of the effort he 
put into learning to say “‘ball’’ instead 
of ‘“‘baw’’ had been used to learn reading 
and writing skills. 


This is an indictment of the strictly 
oral method of teaching. Kent State Uni- 
versity prepares young people to be 
teachers of the deaf without ever empha- 
sizing the vast difference between hard 
of hearing and deaf students. This is 
why so many more students from schools 
for the deaf seem to make it to gradua- 
tion from Gallaudet than from the ‘‘day’’ 
oral schools. 


Our daughter always read incessantly, 
so her adjustment to a hearing high school 
was quite acceptable. She was an ex- 
cellent lipreader, and I remember one of 
her teachers saying, ‘‘She can lipread 
anything.”’ I guess that was my first 
glimpse of common sense because she 
could not lipread anything. Lipreading is 
educated guesswork and you have to 
know what people are talking about before 
you can catch hold of the conversational 
ball and take it to a successful goal. 
When she graduated from high school, 
the teachers said that she should go to 
Kent State University because she could 
lipread so well. She tried it one summer. 
Professors are poor linguists. They sel- 
dom speak clearly. Their notes are fre- 
quently unorganized. Students’ notes tak- 
en from lectures are frequently chaotic. 


Our son loved athletics of all kinds 
and the long hours of making sounds 
seemed to him worthless. When we would 
try to continue practicing at home, he 
resented the time and trouble. But my 
awakening came one day when I arrived 
at school early to pick up my son. I 
slipped into the office where a two-way 
mirror gave me a view of the classroom— 
although those in the classroom could not 
see me. A group of visitors were watch- 
ing a demonstration. There was my son, 
tall for his age and walking with an 
apologetic stoop, facing the visitors. With 
him was Joel, wearing a biaural aid. Joel 
was small, his voice was normal and his 
speech was excellent. Behind them sat 
the teacher, asking questions about base- 
ball. Joel answered diffidently but cor- 
rectly. Our son continued to look at the 
visitors and smile. If he had heard the 
questions, or if he had had the _ benefit 
of manual communication, what a tale 
he could have told! He and his hearing 
brother were stars of a local Little League 
team and he knew the game inside out. 
He loved every minute that he played 


the game. Instead, he looked at the audi- 
ence, obviously wondering why he was 
supposed to stand there. 


One of the visitors commented, ‘‘But 
Joel wears a biaural aid. He hears and 
the other boy doesn’t.”” The teacher re- 
plied, ‘‘Oh no, both should answer. This 
boy simply does not try.” 


I wanted to scream. It was clear that 
this teacher was not qualified to teach 
the deaf. She had apparently had her 
teacher training in a program that didn't 
know the difference between deaf and 
hard of hearing children. Well, that did 
it. I told the teacher this was no place 
for my son when she had no conception 
of this difference. She acted as though I 
had suddenly gone mad. 


It was not easy to get him transferred 
to a school for the deaf. That same 
teacher and several of her staff did every- 
thing they could to thwart our plans. She 
scared our son by saying he was being 
sent to a prison school because he did 
not try and that he would be treated badly 
there. She did her work well. The first 
weekend, somehow our 13-year-old son 
made the trip 150 miles home by walk- 
ing, and by bus, carrying everything he 
owned. We still do not know how he 
did it. 

But eventually he learned to like the 
school. He became their star basketball 
player, won a trophy, and learned to walk 
with his head held high. The stoop was 
gone. He was a ‘‘big shot’’ . . . He learned 
the signs the hard way—through sheer 
desperation—but we soon saw that they 
were opening a new way of life for him. 


At about this same time, my husband 
had an awakening of his own. While on 
a business trip to Brooklyn, he heard an 
obviously deaf voiced young man trying 
to order food at a restaurant. Being 
accustomed to deaf sounds, my husband 
had a long conversation with the young 
man. He came from a well-to-do family 
and had attended a very good private 
all-oral school. He was pathetically grate- 
ful to my husband for taking time to 
talk. No one in his own family bothered. 


WAKE-UP ALARMS 


and other appliances 
For the Deaf 


Do you need a buzzer, flasher or a 
vibrator to wake you? Why not get 
the best? 


Also: 
Doorbell Signals 
Baby-cry Signals 
Automatic Clocks 

We will gladly send 
you our free bro- 
chures, order blank 
and _ self - addressed 
envelope. 


Write: 


VIBRALARM SERVICE 


29 Cedar Ave. Dept. A 
Farmingdale, N. Y. 11735 
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He had no friends. He felt so indebted 
for that hour of conversation that he made 
a trip to our city just to see us and talk 
some more. My husband said, ‘‘This must 
not happen to our children.” 


So our son and daughter went to Gal- 
laudet—and what possible words are there 
to express how we feel toward this won- 
derful institution of higher learning for 
the deaf? Here, in a normal atmosphere, 
the signs and fingerspelling bring nor- 
malcy to the students. Here, the beauty 
of the dance and the signs meet. There 
are captioned films for easy understand- 
ing. There are football and basketball 
games, sororities and fraternities and an 
interested alumni. Here indeed, is the 
normal life we sought for our children. 


Contrast this with the isolationism of 
the oral deaf. What has interested me 
is seeing how many strictly taught oral- 
ists have married deaf persons and re- 
laxed after learning the signs. The ‘‘folk 
of the flying fingers’’ are expressive and 
usually staunchly loyal to their mates. 


Why then do parents and administrators 
continue to insist upon pure oralism? 
They sell the line that your child is ‘‘nor- 
mal” and this appeals to false pride. So 
we go along with these educators. But 
why not use EVERY means to help the 
deaf child learn? Why not start with 
signs and reading and then progress to 
speech? 


In retrospect, this seems extremely 
logical. The all-oral method has done 
as much harm as the ‘look and say” 
method of teaching reading has done to 
a generation of Americans. Now that 
reading specialists have regenerated 
phonics, isn’t it about time that the edu- 
cators of the deaf use any and all meth- 
ods to bring language to deaf children? 
The reason is that too many of these 
teachers are ‘‘deaf educators’’—they can- 
not hear or imagine what it is to be deaf. 


All the parents have is a great love and 
overwhelming desire to do what is best; 
therefore, it seems criminal to have these 
parents influenced by the oralists. 


Our deaf children are happily married 
to deaf helpmates and they are building 
fine lives together. They have many 
friends and are outgoing and adjusted. 
We shudder to think how different this 
story might have been if we had not 
seen the error of our ways in time. We 
are intensely proud of the accomplish- 
ments of our children, deaf and hearing, 
and would like to say, proudly, that we 
can now fingerspell and use the signs! 


(NOTE: I would like to invite other 
parents to submit their own stories of 
their lives with their deaf children for 
possible publication in my column. Even 
if they cannot be used in THE DEAF 
AMERICAN, they will help me convince 
educators of the deaf that | am not the 
only parent who understands and sup- 
ports the total communication method for 
deaf children. Send your stories to: Mary 
Jane Rhodes, c/o NAD, 905 Bonifant 
Street, Silver Spring, Maryland 20910.) 
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Robert O. 
of the deaf employes to be served. 
Deaf Telecommunicators of Washington. 
States, is also seated at the table. 


NAD PRESIDENT LAUDS GPO—Aft the inauguration of the Government Printing Office’s TTY system 
Lankenau, president of the National Association of the Deaf, expressed appreciation in behalf 
Seated at the extreme left is Henry Lee Dorsey, president of 

The Honorable A. N. 


Spence II, Public Printer of the United 


U.S. Government Printing Office Has 
New Communications System For The Deaf 


The U.S. Government Printing Office 
initiated a first on September 11, 1970, in 
the realm of communications for the deaf. 
A telephone-teletypewriter (TTY) station 
has been installed for use by the more 
than 100 deaf employes of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office. The first organiza- 
tion anywhere to install this machine total- 
ly as a service for its employes, GPO’s 
deaf can now call to their homes or into 
the Office themselves. 


Ceremonies inaugurating the system 
were in the Carl Hayden Room of the 
Government Printing Office. At this time, 
the first TTY call was made to actress 
Nanette Fabray at the Leadership Train- 
ing Program, Area of the Deaf, located 
at San Fernando Valley State College in 
California. 


The Honorable A. N. Spence II, Public 
Printer of the United States, Robert O. 
Lankenau, president of the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf, and Henry Lee Dor- 
sey, president of Deaf Telecommunicators 
of Washington, took part in the ceremony. 
GPO’s deaf employes were joined by 
representatives of the Civil Service Com- 
mission, Department of Health, Educa- 
tion and Welfare, President’s Committee 
on Employment of the Handicapped, C & P 
Telephone Company, Gallaudet College 
and leaders from the various rehabilita- 
tion centers for the deaf throughout the 
Metropolitan area at the inauguration of 
this valuable service. 


Nearly 30% of GPO’s deaf * employes 
now have TTY’s in their home and many 
others hope to have the system installed 
soon so they can communicate with friends 
as well as the Office. 


pee 


GETTING THE MESSAGE—At San Fernando Valley 
State College, Northridge, California, Nanette Fabray 
received the first TTY message sent from the U. S. 


Government Printing Office. Looking on, left to 
right, are Dr. James Marsters, Dr. Ray L. Jones 
and Dr. Thomas Mayes. 


Maurer Again Heads PSAD 


At its August convention in York, the 
Pennsylvania Society for the Advance- 
ment of the Deaf re-elected John F. 
Maurer of Pittsburgh president. Other 
officers for 1970-1971: Samuel D. Shultz, 
York, first vice president; Harry D. Ga- 
briel, Chalfont, second vice president; 
Frank J. Nemshick, Harrisburg, secre- 
tary; Michael F. Mitchell, Harrisburg, 
treasurer. 
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Hartford Thespians Produce ‘Dial M For Murder 


gorse SS 


‘DIAL M FOR MURDER’ CAST—Left to right: 


The Hartford Club of the Deaf and the 
Hartford Chapter of the Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association presented Frederick 
Knott’s ‘“‘Dial ‘M’ for Murder’ in the 
American School for the Deaf’s Rockwell 
Gymnasium on October 1 and 3 before 
400 spectators. 

In this drama of a bungled murder there 
is no question who tried to commit it. The 
question is how will the instigator be dis- 
covered and brought to justice. The events 
leading up to the attempted murder, and 
subsequent denouement provide an eve- 
ning of exciting entertainment. 

The role of Inspector Hubbard, who un- 
ravels the mystery, was in the capable 
hands of a veteran actor, David Halberg. 
The criminally-intent husband, Tony Wen- 


Frank Rarus, John Jacobsen, Howard Palmer, 
Robert Rudnicki and Anna Maria Rinaldi. 


dice, was played by Hugh Farquhar, ap- 
pearing for the first time on the ASD 
stage, and acquitting himself well. 

Wesley Miller appeared to good advan- 
tage in the role of Margot’s lover,. Max, 
and the intended victim, Margot Wendice, 
was played in fine fashion by Jane Wil- 
son. James Swann, the would-be mur- 
derer, was portrayed by Howard Palmer. 

Palmer prefers not to act in plays which 
he directs, but was forced to substitute 
for Mike James on short notice. 

Anna Maria Rinaldi, another newcomer 
to the stage, played the role of Mr. X’s 
blackmail victim. She also doubled as 
stage manager. The part of Mr. X was 
also played by a newcomer, Frank Rarus. 
All three of the neophyte actors gave ex- 


Wesley Miller, 


Jane Wilson, Hugh Farquhar, David Halberg, 


cellent performances in exacting roles. 

In supporting, but none the less im- 
portant, roles were John Jacobsen as Hub- 
bard’s assistant, and Robert Rudnicki as 
a detective. 

The set, designed by Frank Casale and 
built by members of the cast, was out- 
standing. It provided an excellent frame 
for this intriguing performance. 

One cannot close without extending 
kudos to the readers, without whose ex- 
cellent interpretation the play’s message 
may have been garbled to the non-deaf. 
These unassuming persons were Philip 
Cronlund, Frank Asklar and Bob Rud- 
nicki’s wife, Sally.—Giles M. Dunn, hon- 
orary life member, the Windsor Jesters 
Theatre, a professional company. 


Editor’s Note: The following letter ap- 
peared in the Forum of the September 
1970 issue of the magazine ASHA, a pub- 
lication of the American Speech and 
Hearing Association. It is reprinted by 
permission of boih Dr. Stein and the 
magazine. 


Buyers Beware 


The June, 1970 Asha printed a descrip- 
tion of the International Parents’ Organi- 
zation of the Alexander Graham Bell As- 
sociation for the Deaf prepared by Mr. 
George Fellendorf, Executive Director of 
that Association. An editor’s note stated, 
“The ASHA Executive Board recommends 
that state speech and hearing associations, 
directors of speech and hearing clinics, 
supervisors of school speech and hearing 
programs, and all Members of ASHA who 
work with hearing-impaired children en- 
courage parents to participate in the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association’s Inter- 
national Parents’ Organization.’”’ Many 
ASHA Members will unhesitatingly accept 
this as official endorsement by ASHA of 
all aspects of the work carried out by the 
International Parents’ Organization and 
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the Alexander Graham Bell Association 
for the Deaf. 

Before dutifully accepting and carrying 
out this dictum, ASHA Members should be 
aware that a number of serious questions 
have been raised regarding the acknowl- 
edged one-sided approach to the education 
of deaf children expoused by the Alex- 
ander Graham Bell Association. Of even 
greater concern to some, particularly those 
attempting to help teenage and adult deaf, 
is the intransigent stand the Bell Associa- 
tion has taken toward any view or study 
that questions oralism, the reshaping of 
a parent from parent to teacher, and the 
most important of all, ‘“‘What happens to 
the deaf when they are no longer 3, cute, 
and fitted with binaural aids?’’ The Bell 
Association has rejected as out of hand the 
simple fact that the oral method and par- 
ent participation simply does not work 
for a depressingly large percentage of pro- 
foundly deaf children, particularly those 
dependent upon inner-city school pro- 
grams. More militant critics feel the 
Bell Association’s advocacy of an educa- 
tional approach that may help a limited 
number of highly selected, upper middle 
class children paralleis the same kind of 
thinking that has created and failed to 


erase many of the social ills this nation 
faces today. 

Some will undoubtedly put these state- 
ments in the same category as an attack 
on motherhood. The intent, however, is 
to bring to the attention of ASHA Mem- 
bers, particularly audiologists, the fact 
that there are some very crucial issues 
being raised regarding deaf education 
as it is traditionally defined. Unfortunate- 
ly, too few clinical audiologists are even 
vaguely aware of these problems and, in 
their ignorance, add to rather than reduce 
the problems deaf children and their par- 
ents face. In this connection, I was more 
than a little disappointed by the fact that 
with all the current talk within ASHA re- 
garding social values, minority groups, 
social reform, etc., the ASHA Executive 
Board chose to bestow its seal of approval 
on an organization that many serious 
workers in the field of deaf education feel 
simply has not responded to the needs of 
all deaf children and, in a very real sense 
has used its prestige to stifle interest in 
anything that deviates from its parochial 
viewpoint. 

Laszlo Stein, Ph.D. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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MICHIGAN ACTIVITIES—Left: John R. Smucker (left) of the Michigan Asscciation of the Deaf and Flint Postmaster William H. Schwartz pioneered a break- 
through in a unique employment opportunities development with the successfu! placement of JoAnn Rodgers as one of Michigan’s first deaf mail carriers. 
Mrs. Rodgers has been driving a regular mail truck schedule since Septemb:-r, 1969. Right: The Michigen Association of the Deaf Home Office staff confers 
with the state treasurer on the administrative and financial operation of the crganization’s community services agenda. Left to right are Richard O. Wright, 
administrative assistant; Melvin Brow, MAD state treasurer; John Claveau, ac.ing executive secretary, and Linda Drumheller, staff assistant. 
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As part of the Mott Adult Education for the Deaf oo ‘ x ‘ : : boot 

and Hearing Impaired, the Current Affairs class AP z 5 Ae we : ; ees Sh ii wee : ; 
enjoys many stimulating subiects of interest under Training officer Samuel Williams explains the routine functions of mail sorting to Assistant Personnel 
the guidance of the moderator, Earl Jones. Mr. Director Roger Lewis as performed by the deaf mail distribution clerks in the Flint Post Office. Left 
Jones is also the coordinater for this very unique to right: Keith Shaw, Mr. Williams, Mr. Lewis, Norma Raetz, Mark Saylor and Robert Lewis. 

program in deaf adult education. 


Letter to the Editor 


Dear Editor: 


I haven’t been a subscriber to THE 
DEAF AMERICAN very long; in fact, I 
started this year. Now each month I look 
forward to this wonderful publication. It 
helps me understand better my own little 
world of silence. 


Before long the word ‘‘silence’’ will be 
a word too strong due to people such as 
Mary Jane Rhodes and Dr. McCay Vernon. 
Highly dedicated deaf crusaders are not 
to be overlooked. 


Before I started reading your magazine, 
I only existed. I especially loved Mrs. 
Rhodes’ latest ‘“‘From a Parent’s Point 
of View.” 
One of the mountain climbers, 
Mrs. Catherine Baynes 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
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WISCONSIN CULTURAL PROGRAM EXHIBITION SUPERVISORS—Left: Mrs. Eillen Moelk of Delavan, painting exhibition. Right: Mrs. Louise Hirte, Delavan, 


News From ‘Round 
The Nation 


(Send items to Mrs. Harriett Votaw, 
2778 S. Xavier Street, Denver, Colo- 
rado 80246.) 


Colorado... 


Mrs. Margaret Herbold’s daughter June 
and her husband Morgan Watts recently 
sold their home in Thornton, Colorado, 
and moved to Hermosillo, Sonora, Mexico. 
June wrote they had purchased a 22-foot 
Slickeraft Sportingfishing boat in Cali- 
fornia and one day when they all went 
fishing in Mexico, Morgan caught a 50-lb. 
grouper which he lost in trying to get it 
in the boat. At present they are living 
in a motel where there is a colony of about 
a hundred American citizens. 


Verne Barnett had as his houseguest 
Herbert Pearce of Los Angeles for a fort- 
night during October. Herbert was a 
schoolmate of Ernest Kizer, Earl Long 
and James Castilian at the Colorado 
School for the Deaf. 


Tom Alford is recuperating from a 
stroke suffered some time ago in his 
Los Angeles home. He is the younger 
brother of James and Ray Alford of 
Denver. 


Mrs. Abbie Stokes (formerly Abbie 
Rasey, sister of the late Guy Rasey of 
Denver) is happily settled at Pilgrim 
Tower in Los Angeles. 

Mrs. Stanley Light, widow of the late 
Rev. Light of Boston, has been living in 
Santa Barbara, California. 

Mrs. Waverly Dyke, a former Denverite, 
of Bellflower, California, broke her arm in 
a fall some time ago. Her husband has 
been president of the Los Angeles Club 
for the Deaf and has been busy with 
his shoe repair shop in Bellflower. 

Mrs. Iona Simpson and Mrs. Ear] Lewis, 
both known to the older Colorado deaf, 
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dressmaking exhibition. 


are still living at Pilgrim Tower. Mrs. 
Elsie Reynolds, who moved to Los An- 
geles a couple of years ago, has been 
living in Florida for some time. 


Mr. and Mrs. Richard Fraser II, ac- 
companied by the retired Rev. and Mrs. 
Homer E. Grace, motored to Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, to visit the retired Rev. and 
Mrs. Guilbert Braddock. The Braddocks 
lived in New York City for a number of 
years before they retired to live near 
their daughter in Santa Fe. Rev. Brad- 
dock’s hometown was Ouray, Colorado, 
while he attended the Colorado School for 
the Deaf. 


Mr. and Mrs. Earl Long spent a couple 
of weeks in October visiting Rev. and 
Mrs. DeMuree in Florida. Rev. DeMuree 
was at one time pastor for the deaf at 
the Denver Temple Baptist Church. 


Mr. and Mrs. James Castilian announce 
the marriage of their daughter on October 
25. She has been with an Army hospital 
in San Francisco where she is an Army 
nurse. 


Mr. and Mrs. Keith Bowers (nee Janis 
Valish) and three daughters of Arvada 
spent their vacation in Nebraska during 
October. They attended the Delbert Boese 
wedding in Lincoln on October 3 and at- 
tended the 50th wedding anniversary of 
Mrs. Bowers’ parents on October 4 in 
Schuyler, Nebraska. They attended the 
homecoming football game at the lowa 
School for the Deaf in Council Bluffs on 
October 10 when the Iowa School was 
celebrating its 100th anniversary. 


Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Moers welcomed 
her mother, Mrs. Ruth Rose, who had 
been in Washington, D. C., with the Joseph 
Rose family. Mrs. Rose expects to spend 
the winter with the Moerses. 


David Anthony, who has long been in 
Anaheim, California, was in Denver the 
weekend of September 26 on business and 
attended the athletic awards banquet of 
the Silent Athletic Club. 

Bob Miller of Hollywood completed his 
course at the ITU School in Colorado 


Springs and left for a trip to Florida 
before returning home. 


The Mile High Chapter of the Gallaudet 
College Alumni Association held its an- 
nual picnic on October 4 at Monument 
Valley Park in Colorado Springs. The 
committee consisted of Mesdames Sandy 
Cunningham, Sue Galluzzo, Lyla North- 
cutt and Darlene Whitt. 


Hospitalized recently were Richard 
O’Toole, Josie Kilthau and Eileen Skehan. 
All are home and recuperating nicely. 
Richard is back at work at the Samsonite 
Corp. 

Some time ago we reported the hospitali- 
zation of Leon Harvat. We regret this 
was an error and misunderstanding. Mr. 
Harvat has never felt better in his life. 


Nanette Fabray was the keynote speak- 
er at the annual dinner meeting of the 
Colorado Hearing and Speech Center on 
October 30 at the Petroleum Club in Den- 
ver. A large number of the local deaf, in- 
cluding a few from Colorado Springs, 
turned out to “‘listen’’ to Miss Fabray, and 
stayed afterwards to get better acquainted 
with her. Interpreters on hand for the 
evening were Mrs. Bertha Kondrotis (her- 
self a member of the board of directors 
of the Colorado Hearing and Speech Cen- 
ter), Mrs. Ann Topliff, Mrs. Bernice Wea- 
dick, Art Washburn, George Sawyer and 
Dr. Jerry Northern. The event provided 
an opportunity for the introduction of H. 
Tom Buelter, new executive director of 
the Center, who came from the NAHSA in 
Washington, D. C. Mrs. Alice Mason left 
her position to teach at the University of 
Arizona. She was honored at the dinner 
(in absentia) with the presentation of a 
plaque for her seven years as director 
of the center. 


For More Fun in ’71... . Come to Baltimore ! 


Attend ICDA Convention 


International Catholic Deaf Association 
Chapter #26 


JULY 11-17, 1971 
22nd Annual Convention 
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Missouri-Kansas ... 


Mr. and Mrs. Leo Vohs accompanied 
their daughter Virginia of Alma, Colorado, 
to Lamar, Missouri, at attend the wedding 
of their granddaughter Brenda. 


John Parker spent his vacation in Ore- 
gon and Washington visiting his two broth- 
ers and relatives. He spent three days 
with Mr. and Mrs. Don Johnson and 
family in Hillsboro, Oregon. 


Mr. and Mrs. Uel Hurd moved to their 
new house at 613 N. Stevenson from their 
old place in Olathe last June. They spent 
their vacation moving and in taking a 
motor trip up to Tacoma, Washington, to 
see their son Andy and his wife. Andy 
reenlisted in the U. S. Coast Guard. 


After attending the KAD convention, 
Mrs. Vera Gough flew to Morganton, 
N. C., and visited her son Mike before he 
returned to Gallaudet College. Her daugh- 
ter Judy, a vocational rehabilitation coun- 
selor, took her to Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, to pick up Arden MacDowell and 
they spent a few days at Wilson Beach on 
the Atlantic coast. 


Sister Joyce Seivert has completed the 
requirements for a master of science de- 
gree in education of the deaf at the Uni- 
versity of Kansas and is now teaching in 
the junior high department at the South 
Dakota School for the Deaf in Sioux Falls. 
She will coordinate the religious and 
adult education for the deaf in the Diocese 
of Sioux Falls. Her other sister, Sister 
Helen Seivert, worked with the Catholic 
deaf in the Des Moines Diocese last sum- 
mer. Both Sisters are daughters of Mr. 
and Mrs. Jake Seivert of Ashton, Iowa, 
and nieces of Mrs. Susan O’Connor of 
Frankfort, Kansas, and cousins of Alvin 
O’Connor of Topeka. 

Two big weddings were for a son and 


a daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Billy Noel of 
Moberly, Missouri. The family went to 
Savannah, Georgia, to see their oldest 
son, Lt. Richard Lane Noel, married to 
Miss Stephanie Martin on July 18. Then 
their daughter Becky was married to 
Mr. Steve Rodhouse in Moberly, on August 
30. Their youngest son, Rodney, 18, at- 
tends Kirksville College. 


Three teachers retired from the Kansas 
School for the Deaf last May: Miss June 
Bishop, a physical education instructor 
and a secretary to Principal Lloyd Parks 
for 47 years; Mrs. Gertrude Hodges, a 
teacher for 42 years, and Stanley Fergu- 
son, an instructor in leather working for 
18 years. KSD has added 10 new mem- 
bers to the teaching staff for the 1970-71 
year. Three new teachers are William 
Collins, a 1970 graduate of Gallaudet Col- 
lege; Charles Marsh, Jr., a graduate of 
Gallaudet and a recent teacher at the 
New Mexico School, and his wife, Kathy, 
a graduate of the Michigan School and of 
Gallaudet College. Dr. Stanley Roth, KSD 
superintendent, taught Mr. Marsh’s father 
in the West Virginia School for the Deaf 
over 35 years ago. 

Miss Louise Curtis, a former teacher at 
KSD who has been retired for the past 
23 years, passed away in Virginia, Illinois, 
on January 6, 1970, it was recently learned. 

Harold Henry Most, 48, passed away 
on August 11, 1970, in Poma, California. 
He was graduated from the Kansas School 
in 1942 and was a supervisor for a num- 
ber of years. 

Mrs. Mable Clara Whitmore (nee Otney) 
82, passed away September 6. She was 
a 1909 graduate of the Kansas School. 

On September 16, Wilson A. Brown, 80, 
of Kansas City, Kansas, passed away at 
home. He left a son and three daughters 
(one of them Mrs. Frances Brown Young) 
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and a deaf brother, Lloyd H. Brown, of 
New Cambria, Kansas. 

Mrs. Hilde Imogene Creed (nee Hughes) 
of Auxvasse, Missouri, passed away on 
September 15 at the age of 51. Survivors 
are her husband Ocie of Mexico, Missouri, 
and her mother. 

Archie Grier, 74, a former Wichitan, 
died of pneumonia and a kidney infection 
in a nursing home in California near his 
daughter’s home. His remains were 
brought to Wichita for the funeral services. 
Mr. Grier, a KSD graduate, was the first 
president of NFSD Division No. 75 of 
Wichita 50 years ago. 

Mrs. John F. Bollig (nee Margaret 
Zinn), 49, of Olathe passed away at the 
Olathe Community Center after suffering 
a heart attack. Surviving are her husband 
and two daughters. 


Nebraska ... 


Mr. and Mrs. John Sipp, Steven and 
Linda Morris went to California for the 
wedding of George Sipp on September 19. 

Patti and Ed Reitz, a new instructor 
at NSD, announced the birth of Kimberly 
Ann on July 9. 

Nearly 100 persons attended a 25th wed- 
ding anniversary celebration held in honor 
of Roy and Elsie Sparks at Bethlehem 
Lutheran Church in August. 

Verne and Josephine Jackson of Lincoln 
announced the birth of a boy, Jeffrey 
David, on September 15. 

Robert Reicher of Beatrice will retire 
on November 30 from his job of 36 years 
as a machinist with the Store Kraft Co. 
He expects to have a part-time job at the 
motel where his wife Ethel: works, start- 
ing in January. 

A housewarming party was given in 
honor of Mr. and Mrs. James DeVaney 
of Omaha on September 13. 

Mrs. Mary Sabin became a great-grand- 
mother for the first time on July 26 when 
a baby girl was born to Mr. and Mrs. 
Jimmy Haviland. Mr. Haviland is a fac- 
ulty director at Electronic Computer Train- 
ing Institute in Lincoln. 

Mrs. Emma Mappes spent a month last 
summer in the Vancouver, Washington, 
area where she was the guest of Mrs. 
Lydia Wondrack, a former NSD class- 
mate. Other former Nebraskans residing 
in the Pacific Northwest whom she vis- 
ited were: Mrs. Neva (Jackson) McNeal, 


Miss Northrup, Mrs. Doris (Thomsen) 
Belser, Mrs. Stacia Cody, Mrs. Frieda 
Chermok and Mrs. Ethel (McElroy) 
Reibitzki. 


Miss Ruth Ann Wessell and Delbert 
Boese were united in marriage on October 
3 at the Luther Memorial Church in Syra- 
cuse, Nebraska. Rev. William Lange in- 
terpreted the service in signs and Mrs. 
Barbara O’Mara signed the solos. Maid 
of honor was Miss Rita Mae Wessel, sis- 
ter of the bride. Other attendants were 
Misses Carol Jean Rosenthal, Debra Ann 
Boese and Mrs. Norman Weverka. Serving 
as best man was Delbert Meyer of Arling- 
ton. Ushers were Eugene Rosenthal, Den- 
nis Davis, James DeVaney, Don Jeck, 
Kenneth Rosenthal and Arlin Steinhoff. 
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The couple is making their home in Lin- 
coln. 

Gary Stilen, second oldest son of Harry 
and Minnie Stilen of Omaha, received a 
couple of minor shrapnel wounds in Viet- 
nam recently. 


Karen Kay Schuelke was married to 
Norman B. Weverka on August 15 at St. 
Mary’s Church in Ashland, Nebraska, with 
Father Bek of Omaha officiating. They 
are residing in Lincoln were both are em- 
ployed. 

Mrs. Benjamin (Bernice Alexander) 
Kuster died September 20 in Lincoln Gen- 
eral Hospital at the age of 71. She is 
survived by a son, two daughters and 12 
grandchildren. She was a 1917 graduate 
of the Nebraska School for the Deaf. 

Mrs. Frieda Broekemeier passed away 
on June 29 at the age of 82. She was born 
in Westphalia, Germany. She attended the 
Lutheran School for ‘the Deaf in Detroit 
and later the Nebraska School in Omaha. 
Her husband, Frank. preceded her in 
death in 1955. She is survived by three 
children, nine grandchildren and 14 great- 
grandchildren. 

Frank Stewart died, apparently of a 
heart attack, on July 29 at Farnam, 
Nebraska, where he lived alone on a large 
farm. His body was discovered on August 
2 by his sister Mrs. Glenn (Neva Stewart) 
Wengert of Oxford, who drove up to visit 
him. 

The Delbert Ericksons of Omaha cele- 
brated their 20th wedding anniversary on 
September 9. 


Indiana... 


At its November business meeting, the 
Greater Indianapolis Deaf Club, Inc., 
elected the following officers for 1971: 
Leslie Massey, president; Fred McBroom, 
vice president; Eugene Schick, treasurer: 
Harold Wood, assistant treasurer; Mrs. 
Leslie Massey, secretary; James Williams, 
sergeant-at-arms; Larry Baker, bar man- 
ager. 

Sheraton Motor Inn, off Interstate 465 
at 42nd Street in Indianapolis, will be the 
site of the 1971 Indiana Association of the 
Deaf convention, June 18-19. 

Barbara Gossman, an Indiana School 
for the Deaf and Gallaudet College grad- 
uate, wed Bernard Fairwood of Chicago 
on August 18. They are residing in Chi- 
cago, where Mr. Fairwood is a tax ac- 
countant for a bank. 


Rev. Myron Prok, pastor of Peace 
Lutheran Church for the Deaf, Indianapo- 
lis, for the past four years, has resigned 
to accept a similar position in Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Kenneth Murray, with 841 pins actual 
and 913 handicap, took first place honors 
in the Greater Indianapolis Deaf Club’s 
bowling tournament held October 3. Fol- 
lowing him, in order, for second to tenth 
places were: Clarence Taylor, Robert 
Kolb, Charles Berg, Jerry Nichols, Willard 
Harper, Charles Gall, Ray Hage, Connis 
Collins and Paul Danto. 
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Texas... 


Donna June Butler, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Gwendel Butler, was married 
to Larry Alexander on September 11 in 
St. Mark’s Episcopal Church in Austin. 
A wedding shower was given in Donna’s 
honor on October 4 at the home of Bert 
Poss. Hostesses were Mrs. Ruth Seeger, 
Mrs. Frances White, Mrs. William Bruns 
and Mrs. Bert Poss. 

Molly Culpepper Bankhead, formerly of 
Temple, died in Tulsa, Oklahoma, in Sep- 
tember after a lengthy illness. 

W. O. Barton of Farmer Branch, near 
Dallas, died September 21 after a long 
illness. He lived in Dallas 46 years be- 
fore he moved to Farmer Branch a year 
ago. He was an accountant for Zales 
Corp. He is survived by his mother, Mrs. 
W. O. Barton, of Dallas, and a sister. 

Mrs. Velma McAlister of Dallas died 
September 14 following a_ stroke. 

Patsy Lloyd of Dallas was married to 
Tommy Compton of Baytown on July 11. 

Stella Hicks Rudolph, formerly of Lub- 
bock, and now of Frederick, Maryland, 
was married to William Bullock of Hous- 
ton just before Labor Day. They are 
making their home in Houston. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Hensley of Austin 
passed through Amarillo in mid-summer 
and were guests of Emmett Hall. They 
were en route to Colorado to visit the 
Alex Pavalkos and several western states. 

A housewarming party in honor of Mr. 
and Mrs. Robert Robertson, of San An- 
tonio was held in their new home Sep- 
tember 12. Hostesses were Mrs. Carolyn 
House, Mrs. Cynthia Aquilar, Mrs. Amelia 
Inclan, Miss Marie Inclan, Mattie Amaya 
and Mrs. Betty Thrasher. 

Letha Blomdahl, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Berndt Blomdahl, of Houston was 
wed August 15 to Robert Kelly. They 
honeymooned in the Bahamas. Mr. Kelly 
is a student at the University of Texas. 

Houston NFSD Division 81 had _ their 
50th Anniversary celebration at the Rice 
Hotel September 4-6. John Mancuso got 
a golden tray. Guest speaker was Grand 
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The Greatest Book Since 
“THE RAINDROP” ... 


A DICTIONARY OF IDIOMS 


For The Deaf 
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' Over 19,000 copies of this most impres- 

sive and useful volume have already been 
sold by the American School for the Deaf. 
This book is considered one of the most 
useful aids a deaf person can have and 
one that should be on EVERY bookshelf. 

H If you have not yet ordered your copy, 

‘ 


do so now. 


Available only from the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
THE DEAF 


905 Bonifant Street 
Silver Spring, Maryland 20910 


PRICE: $4.00 a copy 


(Includes postage and handling) 
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President Frank B. Sullivan. Out-of-state 
visitors were Mr. and Mrs. Louie Fant, 
Sr., of Washington, D.C.; Mr. and Mrs. 
John W. Block of Birmingham, Alabama; 
Mr. and Mrs. John LeWiss of New Or- 
leans; Mr. and Mrs. Gus White of Lake 
Charles; and Carl Lucado from St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Larry Smith of Houston and Martha 
Harvard are enrolled at Gallaudet Col- 
lege. John Carrillo and Larry Olson are 
attending Lee College. 

Lee College has a new organization for 
deaf students. Officers are Freddie Clif- 
ton, president; Larry Whitworth, vice 
president; Ann Whitworth, secretary; and 
Freddie Simerka, treasurer. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carey Shaw and Mrs. 
Bill Cameron drove to St. Louis to visit 
the Paul Taylors. While there they re- 
ceived Houston news from the TTY Hous- 
ton News Center. They visited Raymond 
Atwood at a hospital. 

Mrs. Leon Myatt, Mrs. Edward Lemons 
and Mrs. W. S. Smith recently visited Mr. 
and Mrs. Ted Griffing and Mrs. Hattie 
Watson in Oklahoma. 

James Williams, 59, of Corsicana was 
killed by a train August 6. 

Kenneth Broussard of Orange dived into 
India Bayou and injured his neck during 
August. He is paralyzed and is still in a 
hospital in Beaumont. 


PSAD Resolution 


The following resolution was adopted at 
the convention of the Pennsylvania Society 
for the Advancement of the Deaf in York, 
August 15, 1970. 

RESOLVED that we express our strong 
support for the policies of the National 
Association of the Deaf in regards to edu- 
cation, rehabilitation, employment, wel- 
fare, communication methods and human 
rights of the deaf; and that we continue 
and strengthen our relationship with the 
NAD; he it also 

RESOLVED that we express our sincere 
thanks to Mr. Samuel Shultz for his excel- 
lent work as membership secretary of the 
PSAD-NAD Coop. 


A Dictionary Of Idioms 
For the Deaf 


American School for the Deaf 


WRIT HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION of the DEAF 


Robert O. Lankenau, President 


President’s Message 


Merry Christmas to all our readers and 
may you have a happy and prosperous 
New Year! 

Recently, I had an opportunity to talk 
with a young colored man who, it seems, 
had the idea that your National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf did not admit people of 
his race to membership in our organiza- 
tion. 

This seems to indicate that we are fall- 
ing down on our responsibilities of urging 
all the deaf, be they red, white, black, 
yellow, brown or any other color, to join 
up with us and be counted. 

Only when we have a good representa- 
tion of all types of hearing impaired will 
we be satisfied and I am taking this op- 
portunity to impress upon these people 
that the NAD IS open to all people of 
good moral character who believe in its 
objectives and who want to cooperate with 
us in making the world of the deaf a 
better place in which to live. 

Granted, we cannot force organizations 
to accept people their bylaws may spe- 
cifically prohibit from joining. However, 
your NAD itself has no discrimination 
policy whatsoever, and we welcome those 
who have a desire to join us by direct 
membership. The cost is only $10.00 per 
year or $15.00 for a husband and wife 
combination and this includes a subscrip- 
tion to THE DEAF AMERICAN, which is 
the fastest growing and most widely read 
publication by the deaf in America. 

By joining your national organization 
you will have an opportunity to voice your 
feelings during the General Assembly 
meetings at each convention, so I strongly 
urge those who feel they are “‘left out’’ 
to join up now. 

It has come to my attention that Coop- 
erating Member (state) associations which 
have tax exemption status as non-profit 
organizations and which are able to ac- 
knowledge deductions for personal gifts 
to their organization can also tell their 
membership to deduct their membership 
dues providing they are merely a service 
organization and do not have a permanent 
place for membership to receive special 
favors such as the use of club house 
privileges and the like. 

To me, it seems most of our Cooperating 
Member (state) associations are of this 
type although there may be a few which 
cannot qualify. It would be wise to obtain 
a ruling from your local IRS office if you 
now enjoy tax exemption status. 
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George Propp, Secretary-Treasurer 


The Ohio Association of the Deaf, Inc., 
was just informed that dues paid by 
members to this organization could be 
deducted on their income tax reports. 

It is not a simple task to obtain ‘‘exemp- 
tion status’ and it often requires the help 
of a good lawyer. In addition, it requires 
yearly reports to the government in order 
to retain such status. 

My curiosity has been aroused lately, 
by two things that came to my mind. In 
fact they have been on my mind for a 
long time. 

First, I wonder how many states have 
an archaic law that requires all hearing 
handicapped in public schools to be taught 
by the ‘oral method’? with no provision 
for allowing other methods of instruction— 
irregardless? ?? 

Second, how many of our states have 
succeeded in getting their state govern- 
ments to pass a law requiring certified 
interpreters in court cases that involve 
the deaf or severely hearing handicapped 
along with reimbursement of the cost of 
employing an interpreter to be borne by 
the court itself??? I believe our RID has 
a uniform code of ethics and also has 
some model legislation that could be used 
by state associations which are _inter- 
ested in getting this passed. 

Now, if our Home Office in Maryland 
could compile data on these two subjects 
and build it up to where they could pre- 
pare proper ‘‘guidelines’’ for those states 
which are interested in removing any re- 
strictions to education and which would 
like to see equal justice under law, I 
believe we could be of great help in re- 
ducing the ‘‘headaches’’ involved. It de- 
pends on the states which have been suc- 
cessful, to share their experience so that 
others can act on these matters but now 
hesitate because of lack of ‘‘know-how.”’ 

This way your NAD could be of help 
and better serve the membership by pro- 
viding information that would help all 
the deaf. 

Yes, we have knowledge of a few states 
who have succeeded, but I know of no 
actual report to the Home Office that 
could be used to help others in the same 
position. 

As this column is being written, the 
NAD Executive Board is planning a meet- 
ing in Indianapolis for the weekend of 
December 4-6, 1970. There are many im- 
portant pieces of work that must be dis- 
cussed and which can best be done with 
everyone together. 


We sincerely hope our membership sees 
fit to drop in on some of the business ses- 
sions because we welcome having them 
see how a meeting is conducted. “One word 
of warning though—be sure to catch up 
on your sleep before coming because we 
rarely find time to do so at these meet- 
ings. Back with you next year.—Lanky. 


Frederick C. Schreiber, Executive Secy. 


HOME 
OFFICE 
NOTES 


By Frederick C. Schreiber 


Work at the Home Office continues at 
its usual hectic pace. One of the major 
problems in the office has to do with 
personnel turnover. During the past 
month we lost Mrs. Lewis who moved 
to work for Captioned Films; we also 
lost Mrs. Rita Dodson to the stork and 
Jim Robertson has temporarily left us 
to go to a printing school and thus be- 
come more valuable a worker once he 
has mastered the intricacies of our press 
and platemaking equipment. However, we 
have added Marcus Delk to the Census 
staff and are now working on replace- 
ments for the others. The major prob- 
lem, of course, is that all staff members 
are required to be able to use manual 
communication and there are not many 
people available who have this skill. 


As reported in the previous month’s col- 
umn, the Executive Secretary attended 
the convention of the Professional Re- 
habilitation Workers with the Adult Deaf 
in Rochester. Some of our readers may 
have read newspaper stories about the 
blowing up of two Federal buildings with- 
in one block of the hotel where we all 
were staying. Contrary to the opinion of 
many, it was not an anti-Total Communi- 
cation plot. From there, the Executive 
Secretary went down to New York City 
and the meeting regarding an evaluation 
program for the National Theatre of the 
Deaf. At this time, unfortunately, the 
Executive Secretary scratched his eyeball 
again and was incapacitated for several 
days. However, with the help of Al Pi- 
mentel, our mission was accomplished and 
it was agreed that the NAD and NYU 
would conduct this evaluation with both 
the Center at NYU and the NTD apply- 
ing for funds for this purpose in their 
regular budgets. 


The following week, Mr. Pimentel went 
to the New England Regional Conference 
in New Hampshire. One of the highlights 
of the conference was a TTY call from 
New England to the NAD Home Office. 
This was between the Executive Secre- 
tary and Miss Sally Pat Dow, one of 
the mainstays of the NAD Cultural Com- 
mittee and for a long time secretary of 
the New England Gallaudet Association 
of the Deaf. 


The following week the Executive Sec- 
retary, Miss Lorraine DiPetro and Terry 
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O’Rourke took part in the workshop to 
orientate Jewish Religious Workers with 
the Deaf in New Jersey. The Executive 
Secretary gave a paper and also was one 
of the group leaders for the discussion 
periods at this meeting. This was an ex- 
cellent opportunity for many of the par- 
ticipants to get a considerable number 
of things off their chests and the only fly 
in the ointment was the relatively few 
‘outsiders’? in the Jewish faith that were 
on hand for the meeting. 


Upon the Executive Secretary’s return 
to Washington, the Home Office played 
host to Maryland Rehabilitation Workers 
as part of the St. Elizabeth Hospital’s Pro- 
gram on Orientating Professional Workers 
to the Needs of the Deaf. Approximately 
12 rehabilitation counselors guided by 
Mr. Thomas Goulder, coordinator of serv- 
ices to the deaf at St. Elizabeth’s, and Mr. 
Thomas Kilcullen, of the-Maryland De- 
partment of Vocational “Rehabilitation, 
were present to inspect the office and 
discuss the role of the NAD and the RID 
in providing services and assistance to 
the deaf people in the country. 


While all this was going on, our CPAs 
were continuing working on our books for 
what may very well be the first compre- 
hensive audit of our operations since the 
fifties. As this is being written we are 
about current. We have caught up on 
all our grant reports and anticipate that 
our audited financial report will be avail- 
able in the next issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN. 


We are also pleased to announce that 
the new book on manual communication, 
A Basic Course in Manual Communica- 
tion, is now available at our offices. This 
book is the result of all the experience we 
have gained in our Communicative Skills 
Program under Mr. O’Rourke, and prom- 
ises to do much to improve instruction in 
the language of signs for all interested 
parties. At the same time we have re- 
ceived a contract from Media Services 
and Captioned Films to supply _trans- 
parencies, transparency masters and 2x2 
slides of the illustrations used in this book. 
There are 565 illustrations in the book, 
which means that we will have to pro- 
vide several hundred thousand __trans- 
parency masters in order to meet our 
contract. 


Work also continues on the report and 
recommendations of the Ad Hoc Commit- 
tee for the Bureau of Education for the 
Handicapped. This report will also ap- 
pear in the January issue of THE DEAF 
AMERICAN and we are hopeful that it 
will do a great deal to improve services 
available to the deaf from BEH. We 
would also like to suggest that you call 
these recommendations to the attention 
of your congressmen so as to insure that 
those portions of the report that you be- 
lieve correct are actually acted upon. 


The convention report indicates that we 
did not do as well in Minneapolis as we 
did in Las Vegas. This is regrettable al- 
though not overly surprising considering 
the fact that practically everyone who at- 
tended the Las Vegas convention was 
from out of town while in Minneapolis we 
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had quite a large number of local sup- 
porters and hence our income was not as 
great. It is hoped that the convention re- 
port will also be ready for the January 
issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN since 
this report is the responsibility of both 
the Minneapolis Local Committee and the 
Home Office and that makes it somewhat 
complicated in getting ready. 


We are now down to the final leg of our 
list building phase of the Census. This 
is absolutely the last chance for people 
to send in the names and addresses of 
their deaf friends, relatives and acquaint- 
ances. For a year and a half we have 
been begging for cooperation and support 
in every way we knew how. We have 
sent posters, mailed flyers, contacted 
clubs. church groups, all other national 
organizations, parents groups, the schools 
for the deaf, the publications of the deaf. 
In fact, everybody and anybody we 
thought could help. We have asked gas 
companies, electric companies, telephone 
companies, hearing aid dealers, rehabili- 
tation counselors and just plain John Q. 
Citizen to help us in this mammoth task 
of seeing to it that no deaf citizen was 
overlooked in this first census of the deaf 
population in 40 years. So no one can 
say that we have not tried. No one can 
say that they were not asked to do their 
bit for the deaf population and them- 
selves. However, it may not be too late 
to do your share if you do it right now. 
And right now means today because list 
building officially ceases on December 
31. After that date we will not be able 
to add any more names to our lists and 
the opportunity to be of real assistance 
will have passed for perhaps another 40 
years. So if you are one of those people 
who have put off sending in your mailing 
lists until ‘“‘tomorrow’’ it is now or never 
and we sincerely hope it will be ‘‘now.”’ 


With the holiday season upon us, i! also 
seems desirable to point out that the 
Home Office stocks unique gifts - which 
are great for Christmas giving. Not only 
are they great as gifts and probably the 
kind of gifts that are available nowhere 
else, they are also useful and serve to in- 
crease the income of our association to 
the extent that we can expand our serv- 
ices to our members. The Dictionary of 
Idioms for the Deaf, for example, is a 
book that every deaf person should have. 
This is particularly true of the deaf adults 
and of the older deaf teen-agers since this 
is an aid that no deaf person can afford 
to be without. Many of the recent grad- 
vates of our schools have this book but 
today it is only available from the Home 
Office and your friends will appreciate 
sreatly your thoughtfulness in giving such 
an important book. For your hearing 
friends and relatives, there is the new 
language of signs book. The Home Office 
also stocks other books on manual com- 
munication including Talk With Your 
Hands, Say It With Hands, and Talk 
With The Deaf. In addition, we have 
key chains, tape measures, ash trays, 
all with the NAD emblem. 

Speaking of emblems, the Executive 
Secretary recently returned from a trip 
to Seattle, Washington, where great work 


is being done on spreading the use of the 
language of signs. At this time work is 
underway in preparing a booklet for use 
of hearing people on international planes. 
Many of the stewardesses on Northwest 
Orient Airlines are learning signs and 
hope to use this means of conversing not 
only with the deaf but also with non- 
English speaking passengers on_ their 
planes. Stewardesses who are able to 
use signs will be identified by a pin which 
is a replica of the RID emblem. Next 
time you are on a Northwest Orient plane, 
do take a look at the stewardesses to see 
if any are wearing that pin. The Execu- 
tive Secretary will vouch for the fact 
that taking a good look at the stewardesses 
is easy on the eyes even if you don’t have 
the excuse of looking for the language of 
signs pin. 


HELP WANTED: The North Carolina 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation is 
seeking a director of psychological serv- 
ices for the deaf. Requirements include 
a doctorate in psychology or a master’s 
degree with several years’ experience in 
a psychological service capacity. Salary 
range is $11,304-$14,388. Housing appears 
to be included on the campus of the North 
Carolina School for the Deaf in Morgan- 
ton. Also, North Carolina needs a re- 
habilitation - counselor. Requirements in- 
clude a degree from a four-year college 
or university. Preference will be given 
to individuals with an undergraduate de- 
gree in deaf education, psychology or 
special education. Agency is especially 
interested in persons with previous ex- 
perience working with deaf persons. Deaf 
people with understandable speech will 
be considered. Salary range $8,172-$10,308. 
For further details, contact Frank Terry 
Kemp, State Coordinator, Audiological 
Services, Division of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, 305% West Martin Street, Raleigh, 
North Carolina 27602. 


THE ORDER OF 
THE GEORGES 


Advancing Members who maintain 
their membership in the National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf for three consecu- 
tive years or longer are listed in the 
honor group called the Order of the 
Georges. 


Advancing Members pay $10.00 per year 
or $1.00 per month and receive THE 
DEAF AMERICAN as a part of their 
membership. Combination husband-wife 
dues are $15.00 per year or $1.50 per 
month and also include one subscription 
to THE DEAF AMERICAN. 


Advancing Members have contributed 
$30.00 to $99.00. 


Contributing Members have contributed 
$100.00 to $249.00. 


Sustaining Members have contributed 
$250.00 to $499.00. 


Patrons are Advancing Members whose 
payments have totaled $500.00. Benefac- 
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tors are Advancing Members who have 
paid $1,000.00 or more. 


Included in the list are some Patrons 
and Benefactors whose payments entitle 
them to permanent listing, regardless of 
recent payments. 


Names in boldface type indicate addi- 
tions to the Order of the Georges since 
the last listing, advancements in rank or 
changes of residence. 


ALABAMA 


Sustaining Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Baynes 
Mr. and Mrs. Olen Tate 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Burdick 
Clarence E. Clark, Jr. 
Jimmy Garrett 
Jimmy Gay 
Mr. and Mrs. Sam Rittenberg 
Charles W. Thorn 


Advancing Members 
Mrs, Mary L. Bingham 
Mrs. J. Dewey Brown 
Joseph Onderdonk 
Maude Y. Sinclair 
John T. Wheeler 


ARIZONA 


Patron 
Vito Don Diego 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald A. Neumann 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John T. Craven 
Delores Erlandson 
James G. Goodson 
Mr. and Mrs. M. E. McGlanery 
June E. Newkirk 
Sarah B. Page 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank E. Sladek 
Edward Tillinghast 
Norman Tully 


ARKANSAS 


Sustaining Member 
Mrs. G. Dewey Coats 


Contributing Members 


Frank Reagan 
Mr. and Mrs. Luther Shibley 


Advancing Member 
A. K. Junkin, Sr. 


CALIFORNIA 


Sustaining Members 


Lenore M. Bible 

Dr. and Mrs. Byron B. Burnes 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Burstein 
Rhoda Clark 

Mrs. Annabelle Fahr 

Patricia Ann Kitchen 

Mr. and Mrs. Toivo Lindholm 
Edward W. Miland 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Newman 
Catherine Ramger 

Mr. and Mrs, Ray Stallo 

Helen Wallace 

Mr. and Mrs. Bickerton Winston (deceased) 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Wood 


Contributing Members 


Mrs. Tom L. Anderson 
Helen Arbuthnot 
Mr. and Mrs. Otto Becher 
Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Bello 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Brightwell 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert F. Christenberry 
R. D. Cosgrove 
Stanley Dauger 

. and Mrs. Evan J. Ellis 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy Holcomb 
Mrs. Bessie Howson 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Jacobs 
Mr. and Mrs. Alvin Klugman 
Mr. and Mrs. Felix Kowalewski 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel J. Lynch 
Ralph F. Neesam 
Mr. and Mrs. William Pascoe 
Rev. Glen C, Prock 
Mr. and Mrs. Ray Rasmus 
Mrs. Edna Mae Root 
Genevieve Sink 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Skinner 
Mr. and Mrs. Angelo Skropeta 
Stanley F. Smith 
Cecile Willman 
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Advancing Members 


David Anthony 

D. W. Balacaier 

Dr. Richard Brill 

F. A. Caligiuri 

Vern Call 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter G. Chase 
Wayne Christian 

Mrs. Thomas Collins 

Mrs. Jordan Davis 

Patricia Dorrance 

Mr. and Mrs. Louie J. Fant, Jr. 
Nettie Mae Garber 

Gerilee Gustason 

Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Hahn, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde M. Houze 
Virginia Lee Hughes 

Helen L. Johnson 

Hartley R. Koch 

Francis Kuntze 

Herbert Larson 

Mr. and Mrs. Northie Lewis 
Edgar L. Lowell 

Mrs. Lily Means 

Mr. and Mrs. George Pehligrim 
David Peterson 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Miller 
Sue H. Mitchell 

Harry J. Murphy, Jr. 

Charles F. Noss 

Donald Nuernberger 

Mr. and Mrs. Maurice Otterbeck 
Mr. and Mrs. Andrew Power 
Richard Robertson : 
Hilde S. Schlesinger 

Mrs. Martin Schuetz 

Mr. and Mrs. Paul Sottak 
John F. Tracy 

Harry Tremaine 

Mr. and Mrs. Gabriel J. Vertz 
William Woodward 

Dale C. Williamson 

Mr. and Mrs. Edmund Witczak 
Mr. and Mrs. F. J. Zinkovich 


COLORADO 


Sustaining Members 
Rev. and Mrs. Homer E. Grace 
Contributing Members 
Frank Blankis 
Carol Sponable 
Advancing Members 
Dr. Jerome Alpiner 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Greenberg 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerome Moers 
Mrs. Esther Seanor 


CONNECTICUT 


Patron 
Michael Lapides 


Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. E. B. Boatner 
Mr. and Mrs, Ernest Vinci 


Contributing Member 
Anne Zaharevitz 


Advancing Members 
Rev. Robert D. Bergin 
Anthony <. Burton 
Edmond Cassetti 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Haffty 
Kenneth Lane 
Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Ramelia 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Sampson 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Patrons 
Dr. and Mrs. Richard Phillips 


Sustaining Members 
Mr, and Mrs. Gerald Adler 


Contributing Members 
Raymond Kolander 
John F. O’Rourke 


Advancing Members 
Minnie Bache 
Donald Bangs 
Mrs. D. T. Cloud 
Joseph Deremer 
Miss Patricia Edelin 
Willis Etheridge 
Bernard Greenberg 
Miss Dorothy C. Havens 
Miss Betty G. Miller 
Anne Nelson 
Edgar B. Porter 
Emma Caroline Souder 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Turk 
Dr. Peter Wisher 


FLORIDA 


Patrons 
Dr. and Mrs. Marcus Kenner 
Mr. and Mrs. William Simpson 
Mrs. Thomas W. Osborne 


Sustaining Members 
Mrs. Robert M. Greenmun 
Esther Hoppaugh 


Mr. and Mrs. S. Rozelle McCall 
Mr. and Mrs. James Pritchard, Jr. 


Contributing Members 


Edmund F. Bumann 
FRANK HOPPAUGH (Memorial) 


Advancing Members 
Mrs. C. A. Ball 
Edwin G. Benedict 
Miss Sonia Hernandez 
Mrs. Aletha Hunziker 
Mrs. Lillie Jacobson 
Robert J. Thomson 
Jon Todd 
Neil Tugg 
Edward Tueg 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Werdig 


GEORGIA 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Brown 
Sterling Gregory 
Mr. and Mrs. Max Grishan: 
Mrs. Susie Ligon 
Mr. and Mrs. W. L. Owens 
Mr. and Mrs. James E. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Hubert Visscher 


IDAHO 


Contributing Member 
Mrs. Josephine Benson 


Advancing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Gary Mortenson 
Mrs. Dorothy L. Young 


ILLINOIS 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Edwin M. Hazel 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Housen 
Mr. and Mrs. James N. Orman 
Mr. and Mrs. Gaylord Stiarwalt 


Contributing Members 
L. Stephen Cherry 
Paul Dramin 
Henry J. Dykhuizen 
Mrs. Peter J. Livshis 
William B. Vost, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. William Moehle 
Richard Yowell 


Advancing Members 
Robert R. Anderson 
Barbara Babbini 
Dr. and Mrs. Samuel Block 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence J. Brick 
Jesse Chapman 
Mr. and Mrs. B. Crost 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Davis 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Hammersmith 
Lorraine Kline 
Warren Livingston 
John G. Peterson 
George Pick 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank B. Sullivan 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Warshawsky 


INDIANA 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman S. Brown 
William Hinkley 
Mr. and Mrs, Jess M. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Whisman 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Marshall 


Advancing Members 


James Hampton 

Dr. Samuel R. Harmon 
Alfred J. Lamb 

Eugene W. Petersen 

Mr. and Mrs. Harvey Seaman 
Mr. and Mrs. James Stouse 


IOWA 


Benefactors 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest G. Langenberg 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Lynn H. Sutcliffe 


Contributing Member 
Mrs. Gordon K. Bayne 
Advancing Members 
Leland Ahern 
Grace Darst 
Mrs. Delores Dorsey 
Eva L. Hagen 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver R. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Jones 


KANSAS 


Sustaining Members 


Pauline Conwell 
Harold Kistler 
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Contributing Members 
Alvin Clements 
Willa G. Field 
Mrs. Fern M. Foltz 
Dr. and Mrs. C. P. Goetzinger 
Mrs. Vera Gough 
Erlene M. Graybill 
Mr. and Mrs. Otis H. Koehn 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Matthews 


Advancing Members 
Don I. Miller, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Allan L. Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Puett 
Henry W. Yahn 


KENTUCKY 


Contributing Members 


Mrs. Elizabeth Bacheberle 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph J. Balasa 
Virginia Ward 


Advancing Members 


Jack Brady 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Marshall 
Thomas J. Ryan 


LOUISIANA 


Benefactor 
William C. Purdy, Jr. 


Contributing Members 
Max M. Ray 
Mr. and Mrs. Gus White 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert Berke 
Mrs. Virginia Boles 
Newton S. North 
Albert G. Seal 


MAINE 


Advancing Member 
Hilary R. Ainbender 


MARYLAND 


Patrons 


Dr. and Mrs. David Piekoff 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick C. Schreiber 
Sustaining Members 

Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Carney 

Mr. and Mrs. Mervin Garretson 

Mr. and Mrs. Dan Reichard 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Sonnenstrahl 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Sutcliffe 

Dr. and Mrs. Boyce Williams 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Leon Auerbach 
Robert DeVenny 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lee Dorsey 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Fleischman 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack Gannon 
Mrs. Ruth L. Isaacson 
Mr. and Mrs. Don G. Pettingill 
Mr. and Mrs. Albert T. Pimentel 
Mr. and Mrs. Art W. Sherman 


Advancing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Ailstock 
Mr. and Mrs. Jason Ammons 
Clifton M. Beckner 

Mr. and Mrs. Thomas O. Berg 
Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Brenner 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brewer 

Mr. and Mrs. William Brizendine 
Mr. and Mrs. William Brubaker 
Mr. and Mrs. David Burton 
Edward C. Cale 

James L. Casterline, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Caswell 

R. Orin Cornett 

Mr. and Mrs. Alan B. Crammatte 
James R. Crites 

Mr. and Mrs. Alva Lee Cuppy 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Cuscaden 
Herbert Dannis 

Mrs. Daisy D’Onfrio 

Mr. and Mrs. Warren Drake 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Duley 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Duley 
Marie E. Dykes 

Mr. and Mrs. Alfred Ederheimer 
Mr. and Mrs. Alexander Ewan, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis J. Fant, Sr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Ferguson, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Talmadge Flanagan 
Mr. and Mrs. Augustine Gentile 
Mr. and Mrs. Emanuel Golden 
Mr. and Mrs. Theodore Hagemeyer 
Ray P. Harris 

Mrs. Goldie Holden 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Herbold 
Mrs. Bernice B. Hoeper 

Mr. and Mrs. Dick Hoke 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Hutchinson 
Vilas M. Johnson, Jr. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jerald M. Jordan 
Paul Kasatchkoff 

Dr. and Mrs. Nathan Katz 
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Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Keadle 
Barbara Keeleher 

Mrs. Peggy H. Keough 

Mrs. Adele Krug 

Francis Langlais 

Patricia J. Leon 

Mrs. Virginia Lewis 

Robert Lindsey 

Rex P. Lowman 

Mr. and Mrs. Willard Madsen 
Mr. and Mrs. John C. Miller 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Morton 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Moskowitz 
Mr. and Mrs. David Neill 

Mr. and Mrs. Ronald E. Nomeland 
Malcolm Norwood 

Mr. and Mrs. Terrence O’Rourke 
Mr. and Mrs. Donald Padden 
Ray Parks, Jr. 

Mrs. Alta Patterson 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. William Ramsey 
Lottie Riekehof 

Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Rose 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Rosen 
Mr. and Mrs. Meyer Rosenblatt 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Schuster 
Mr. and Mrs. Roger Scott 

Mr. and Mrs. Earl Stevens 

Mr. and Mrs. William J. Stifter 
Mr. and Mrs. William Sugiyana 
Dr. and Mrs. McCay Vernon 
Mr. and Mrs. Mark Wait 

Mr. and Mrs. Howard Watson 
Susanne Welch 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Wright 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Advancing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Clifford A. Lawrence 
Bernard Lofchie 
Mrs. Kimball Nash 


MICHIGAN 
Patron 
Oscar Hoffman 


Contributing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin J. Beaver 
Griffin I. Crowder 
Alfred Neumann 


Advancing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Omer L. Foret 
Mrs. Alvin Kutzleb 

Mr. and Mrs. Frank Mair 

Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Mayes 
Judge and Mrs. Joseph Pernick 
George Rosenson 

Mr. and Mrs. Richard Wright 


MINNESOTA 


Patrons 


Mr. and Mrs. Gordon L. Allen 
Mrs. Anna Coffman 

Mr. and Mrs. Helmer Hagel 
Mrs. Petra F. Howard 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Schatzkin 


Sustaining Members 


William L. Nelson 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur F. Peterson 
Mr. and Mrs. Willis Sweezo 

Mr. and Mrs. Herman von Hippel 


Contributing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Francis Crowe 
Mr. and Mrs. Martin Klein 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Kuhlman 
Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Larson 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Latz 

Clara Lewis 

Mr. and Mrs. Ray W. Perkins 
Elizabeth Plonshinski 

Mr. and Mrs. Robert Sampson 
Mr. and Mrs. F. A. Schnabel 
Muriel Young 


Advancing Members 
Rev. Laurence Bunde 


Mr. and Mrs. S. Melvin Carter, Jr. 


Richard Deming 

Walter H. Falmoe 

Mrs. Julia Hefley 

Dr. and Mrs. Wesley Lauritsen 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Stokes 
Richard A. Scofield 

Mr. and Mrs. Charles Vadnais 


MISSISSIPPI 


Advancing Members 
Rev. R. G. Blakely 


Mary Lou Todd 
MISSOURI 


Benefactor 
Mrs. Hazel A. Steideman 


Sustaining Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Charles R. Green 
Mrs. Bessie T. Hunt 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Atwood 
Mrs. Ruth Hawley 
Rev. Silas J. Hirte 
Mrs. Thelma Kilpatrick 
Floyd W. Large 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard D. Reed 


Advancing Members 
Richard O. Davis 
Leslie C. Hall 
Lloyd Harrison 
Don Travis Hill 
James C. Morris 
Mr. and Mrs. Harold Reese 
Rev. Herbert W. Rohe 
Marguerite Stocksick 


MONTANA 


Sustaining Member 
Roy Tuggle 

Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Hippe 
Richard Mullins 
Clarice Petrick 
Walter Schley 
Oscar Wittman 
Mr. and Mrs. Darwin Younggren 


NEBRASKA 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Dale P. Paden 


Contributing Members 
Marie Goetter 
Mr. and Mrs. George Propp 
Advancing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Bruce Becker 
George H. Thompson 


NEVADA 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Kramer 


Advancing Members 
Earl Harmonson 
Richard Muller 
Johnny Siders 


NEW JERSEY 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Randall McClelland 
Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs, Albert Lisnay 
Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Edgar Bloom, Jr. 
Mrs. Milton Cunningham 
Viola Gaston 
Thomas Gradnauer 
Curtis Robbins 
Mrs. Lesly Stambaugh 
Julius Wiggins 


NEW MEXICO 


Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. Thomas Dillon 

Contributing Member 
Marvin Wolach 

Advancing Members 
Robert J. Durio 


Marshall Hester 
Mr. and Mrs. Ramon Rodriguez 


NEW YORK 
Patrons 


Benjamin Friedwald 
Seymour M. Gross 


Sustaining Members 
Hyman Alderman 
Mr. and Mrs. Victor Anderson 
Robert A. Halligan 
Margaret E. Jackson 
Rev. and Mrs. W. L. Lange, Jr. 
Meyer Lief 
Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin Mendel 
Mr. and Mrs. John W. Nesgood 
Mario L. Santin 

Contributing Members 
Mrs. Hyman Alderman 
Madge Finley 
Max Friedman 
Mr. and Mrs. Abraham Goodstein 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Panara 
Mr. and Mrs. Claude H. Samuelson 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard Teitelbaum 


Advancing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Carl G. Ayling 
Alice B. Beardsley 
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Sandra Ann Le Boeuf 

Mr. and Mrs. Phillip Bravin 
Mr. and Mrs. Vincent Byrne 
Mr. and Mrs. Douglas Burke 
Mrs. Marjorie Clere 

James Conole, Jr. 

Rev. Thomas F. Cribbin 
Robert Davila 

Joan Griffing 

Paul Jarrell 

Mr. and Mrs. John Kubis 

Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Lambert 
Robert Eugene Miller 

Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Noel 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Pollack 
Richard J. Pokorny 

Harold H. Ritwo 

Dr. and Mrs. Jerome Schein 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Scouten 
Mrs. Claire Seltzer 


Mr. and Mrs. Edward Sonnenstrahl 


Mr, and Mrs. Jack Staehle 
Martin Sternberg 

Allan E. Sussman 

Judy Tingley 

Leonard G. Zwick 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Crutchfield 
William Simpson 

Advancing Members 


Rance Henderson 
Mrs. Edna Rehard 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlisle Saunders 
Mr. and Mrs. J. Sterling White 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Contributing Member 
Kenneth Blackhurst 
Advancing Members 


Percy Hong 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Younker 


OHIO 
Benefactors 
Harry Benet 
Walter Krohngold 
Patrons 


Mr. and Mrs. Herman S. Cahen 


Sustaining Members 


Mrs. Bessie F. Ayers 
Mr. and Mrs. Orville Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Norbert Pilliod 
Samuel J. Sanderson 


Contributing Members 


Harvey J. Corson 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert O. Lankenau 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs, Albert Berke 
Rev. E. F. Broberg 
Mrs. Hildegarde Brown 
J. T. Carver 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Gardner 
Mr. and Mrs. Boyd Hume 
Mrs. Katherine Lenz 
Mr. and Mrs. David Myers 
Dick Petkovich 
Mrs. David Wilson 


OKLAHOMA 


Sustaining Members 
Dr. and Mrs. W. T. Griffing 
Rachel K. Wood 

Contributing Members 


Mr. and Mrs. Ben F. Neathery 
Dorothy Stahmer 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Whitesides 


OREGON 


Sustaining Member 
Helen Northrop 


Contributing Members 
Francis L. Grote 
Thomas A. Ulmer 

Advancing Members 


Charles Bluett 
William Brelje 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald Wray Johnson 


John J. Kaufman 
Paula Nihart 
Baurice D. Saber 
Ann Skalicky 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Patron 
Mrs. Evelyn C. Yolles 
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Contributing Members 
Dr. and Mrs. John A. Gough 
Herbert Pickell, Jr. 
Alice Romig 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel D. Shultz 
Mr. and Mrs. Ernest Singerman 
Laura Turechek 
Mr. and Mrs. Henry Walls 
Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Zimble 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lang 
Gary G. Lensbower 
Ruth G. Ludivico 
Dr. Yale S. Nathanson 
Rev. Roger Pickering 
Edgar H. Shroyer 
Mary R. Smith 
Bodil Tvede 


RHODE ISLAND 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. John Spellman 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Advancing Members 
Jerrold A, Berke 
Ike Kor 
Norman Larson, Jr. 
Ray Schmitz 
Byron Stitt 


TENNESSEE 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Armstrong 


Contributing Members 
Robert P. Biggs 
Mr. and Mrs. John E. Ringle 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Eli Conley Akin 
Glenn Lloyd 
Laurence Randall 
Eldridge C. King 
Mrs. Patsy R. Smith 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Steed 
Evelyn Taylor 
Mr. and Mrs. James H. Waynick 


TEXAS 
Patron 
S. E. Scott 


Sustaining Members 
Claire Crockett 


Mr. and Mrs. George P. Larue, Jr. 


Mr. and Kirs. Isadore Shanefield 
Mr. and Mrs. Carey Shaw 


Contributing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Alan Bubeck, Jr. 
Mr. and Mrs. Gwendel D. Butler 
Kathryn Caldclueugh 
Luciile Garrison 
Gaino Geddie 
N. B. Hudnall 
Mr. and Mrs. D. O. King 
Eloise Markwith 
W. S. Smith 


Advancing Members 
Wm. Jefferson Bethany 
Mr. and Mrs. Carl D. Brininstool 
Mrs. John Conn 
L. T. Irwin 


UTAH 


Patrons 


Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burnett 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert G. Sanderson 


Contributing Members 
Richard Brubaker 
Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Brubaker 
Elmore Collard 
Mr. and Mrs. G. Leon Curtis 
Mr. and Mrs. George L. Laramie 
Mr. and Mrs. Jerry R. Taylor 
Arthur Wenger 
Charles H. Whipple 


Advancing Members 
Clarence Burton 
Donald L. Jensen 
J. J. Kerschbaum 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Welsh 


VIRGINIA 


Patron 
Mrs. William Duvall, Jr. 


Sustaining Members 
Joyce K. Jeter 
Mr. and Mrs. Leo Lewis 
Margaret Sprinkel 


Contributing Members 
Raymond Baker 
Mr. and Mrs, Ashland D. Martin 
Mr. and Mrs. Bernard W. Moore 
Mrs. Iva McConnell 
Mr. and Mrs. Fred P. Yates, Jr. 


Advancing Members 


Richard Barney 
Dr. Thomas R. Behrens 


Mr. and Mrs. Milton D. Belcher, Sr. 


Mr. and Mrs. Enid M. Clapp 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Core 
Mr. and Mrs. Herbert Creech 
William Dailey 

Sandy C. Duncan 

Mr. and Mrs. Wayne Frick 
Mrs. Estelle A. Grim 

Mr. and Mrs. Larry Harrod 
Mary P. King 

Mr. and Mrs. Roger McConnell 
Mr. and Mrs. Preston Snellings 
Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Stedrak 
Sharon Svenningsen 

James Tuttle 

Mr. and Mrs. Melvin Warden 
Alice Wood 


WASHINGTON 


Sustaining Members 
Hugo A. Holcombe 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert J. Remington 
Mr. and Mrs. Oscar Sanders 


Contributing Members 
Harold Arntzen 
Mr. and Mrs. George Belser 
Mabel C,. Conklin 
Mr. and Mrs. Homer Humphrey 


Advancing Members 
Alice Acosta 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert DeVoe 
Virginia L. Diot 
Mildred M. Johnson 
Mr. and Mrs. Clyde Ketchum 
Elizabeth Montgomery 
Ray O’Donnell 
Mr. and Mrs. Lawrence Peterson 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Sustaining Member 
Gerald A. Reed 


Contributing Members 


Marvin S. Rood 
Mr. and Mrs. Emery Nomeland 


WISCONSIN 


Benefactor 
Mrs. R. E. Yolles 


Sustaining Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Alfred A. Maertz 


Contributing Members 
Kenneth F. Huff 
Mrs. Thomas R. Meredith 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert L. Pagel 
Mr. and Mrs. David O. Watson 


Advancing Members 
Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth Coleman 
Irene G. Dybul 
Leah Held 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert W. Horgen 
Mr. and Mrs. Leonard Peacock 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Scribner 
Paul Spevaelk 
Mrs. Lucille Taylor 
Edward Weiler 


CANADA 


Advancing Members 
Chris Hawkins 
Mr. and Mrs. Tom Matthew 
Mr. and Mrs. E. Marshall Wick 
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BERKELEY CHAPTER OFFICERS—Front | row, left to right: 
Edward Corey; Mike Campos. 
Norton, sponsor. 
Waterhouse; Gary Aghabalian. 


Report From Berkeley Chapter 


Greetings from the California School 
for the Deaf, Berkeley, Jr. NAD Chapter! 
This seven-year-old chapter was founded 
by our beloved ex-librarian, Mrs. Caroline 
Burnes, whose husband, Dr. Byron B. 
Burnes, had been the president of the 
National Association of the Deaf for 18 
years, 

We are proud to announce that our Jr. 
NAD has merged with the Student Body, 
an old organization of our school. We be- 
lieve that it is a bright move to combine 
these two large organizations into a vast 
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Second row: Mr. Ken Mikos, sponsor; Lynn Denman; Ella Lentz; 
Third row: Colleen Love; Jeri Baca; 


Diane Pedersen, president; 
Mr. Ken 
Pamela Amundsen. Top: 


Charles Jones; 


Toni Gosnell; Dennis 


most-likely successful organization! We 
are still calling these popular organiza- 
{ions by a single name, Jr. NAD. In the 
past, both organizations had about the 
same objectives. Now our sponsors and 
the committee are working revising the 
constitutions for this new organization. 
We are planning to have five different 
standing committees and they would not 
be effective until after the constitution is 
revised. They are: 


Hospitality Committee; Fund - raising 
Committee; Entertainment Committee; 
Publicity Committee: Cultural Committee. 


Kenneth V. Shaffer, JOA Executive Editor, 3320 Laurel Court, Falls Church, Va. 22042 


Promoting the Tomorrow of All the Deaf Youth by Working With the Deaf Youth of Today: 


rey an) fu niot National Association of the Deaf 


Our Jr. NAD chapter contains more 


than 125 members now. 


We have planned tentative social ac- 
tivities for this year: cake walk, field 
day, box supper action, a mini-carnival 
and so forth. 


We hope that we will be able to send 
four or eight delegates to Western Deaf 
Youth Citizenship Workshop, Washington 
State School for the Deaf, Vancouver, 
Washington, April 7-10, 1971. 

Also, we hope to have several guest 
speakers at our school. 


We had our first meeting of Jr. NAD 
on Friday, October 2. We elected new 
officers. Taking over the reins of the 
Jr. NAD: 


Diane Pederson, president; Ella Mae 
Lentz, vice president; Colleen Love, secre- 
tary; Pam Amundsen and Gary Agha- 
balian, corresponding secretaries; Edward 
Corey and Dennis Waterhouse, boys treas- 
urers; Jeri Baca and Lynn Deman, girls 
treasurers; Mike Campos and Charles 
Jones, boys sergeants-at-arms; Toni Gos- 
nell and Randy Ingle, girls sergeants-at- 
arms: Mr. Kenneth Norton, sponsor; Mr. 
Kenneth Mikos, sponsor; Dr. Hugo Schun- 
hoff, superintendent.—Gary Aghabalian 


lowa Jr. NAD In Charge 
Of School’s Festivities 


On October 9 and 10 the Iowa School 
for the Deaf celebrated the centennial 
anniversary of the school’s location in 
Council Bluffs. Special events were on 
the program to coincide with the annual 
homecoming festivities. 

The school’s Junior NAD chapter was 
in charge of the homecoming events. 
Sponsors are Miss Shirley McLeland, Mrs. 
Hazel McLaughlin, Mr. Bryce Kerr and 
Mr. Bill Johnson. A faculty committee 
had been working for more than a year 
on plans for the centennial celebration. 

Highlights of the special program: 

1. An open house on Friday, October 
9, with alumni and other guests invited 
to visit classrooms and to view pictures 
and other items of historical interest on 
display. 

2. A special centennial booklet selling 
for $1.00 that featured a directory of all 
ISD graduates from 1870 to the present 
time and a ‘‘Who’s Who’’ section with brief 
autobiographical sketches of many of the 
distinguished alumni. 

3. Some special features for half-time 
at the football game. 

4. The Homecoming Ball with a color- 
ful coronation of the Football Queen of 
1970. 

5. The traditional bonfire rally and post- 
game picnic supper for all alumni and 
other guests. 
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Activities of the Cardinal Forum 


During the month of September, the 
officers of the Cardinal Forum of the 
Virginia School had their first meeting. 
Our officers are as follows: 

President, Ruth Freeman; first vice 
president, Ronnie Noel; second vice presi- 
dent, Peggy Barbour; secretary, Earl 
Wright; treasurer, Penny Cecil; reporter, 
Bob Daniels; sergeants-at-arms: Benny 
Warden and Betty Shortt. 


In our meeting we planned to give a 
party for all of the high school students 
in our deaf department, to explain to them 
about the Cardinal Forum of the Jr. NAD 
and to encourage them to join. The party 
went very well, and a good crowd of stu- 
dents attended. First, the party started 
with a lecture about the history of the 
Jr. NAD, given by Benny Warden. After- 
wards we divided the students into seven 
groups. Workshops were held in each of 
these groups. The workshops and_ the 
persons who moderated them were as 
follows: 


Jr. NAD Motto—Peggy Barbour. 

Jr. NAD Creed—Penny Cecil. 

Jr. NAD Slogan—Ronnie Noel. 

What the Jr. NAD Is—Linda Collins. 

Cardinal Forum Plans—Bob Daniels. 

What Leadership Means—Earl Wright. 

What the Jr. NAD Emblem Stands 
For—Betty Shortt. 

Each of the workshops went along 
smoothly, and the students seemed to 
understand more clearly about the Jr. 
NAD. 

Last October the officers of the Cardinal 
Forum had another meeting. In this 
meeting they had some older boys and 
girls select magazine subscriptions for 
their dormitories. 


The girls picked out: Seventeen, Amer- 


CARDINAL FORUM (VIRGINIA CHAPTER) OFFI- 
CERS—Front row, left to right: Benny Warden, 
sergeant-at-arms; Penny Cecil, treasurer; Bobby 
Daniels, reporter; Earl Wright, secretary; Betty 
Short, sergeant-at-arms. Back row, same_ order: 
Peggy Barbour, second vice president; Ruth Free- 
man, president; Ronald Noel, first vice president. 
ican Girl, Teen, THE DEAF AMERICAN, 
The Hands, The Staunton Leader. 

The boys ordered: Sports Illustrated, 
National Geographic, Life, THE DEAF 
AMERICAN, The Hands, The Washington 
Star. 

The magazines were paid for and 
donated by the Cardinal Forum, the Dra- 
matics Club and the Class of 1970 collec- 
tively. 

On October 8 all of our high school 
students were called to a meeting. In this 
meeting Earl Wright and Peggy Barbour 
showed us some pictures of the Jr. NAD 
camp which they attended last summer, 
and described what they did there. What 
they showed and told us sounded so in- 
teresting that now many students are 
eager to go next summer.—Bobby Daniels, 
reporter, Virginia Chapter. 


Gallaudet Preps Schedule Panel Discussions 


The Gallaudet College Class of 1975 pre- 
sented an interesting panel discussion 
dealing with the adult-youth relations in 
the Gallaudet Auditorium, Sunday evening, 
September 20. This was part of the year's 
Gallaudet Prep Cultural Affairs Program 
which will be presented once a month, 
each with a different topic of immediate 
interest. 


The adult participants were Dr. Powrie 
Doctor, professor and chairman of the 
department of government; Malcolm Nor- 
wood, president, the Gallaudet College 
Alumni Association; Fred Schreiber, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf; Mrs. Edna Adler, con- 
sultant, the Communications Branch, 
HEW; anc Miss Claire Timmons, guidance 
counselor, Gallaudet College. The youth 
group consisted of Jack Levesque, Stu- 
dent Body Government president; Thom- 


as Coughlin; ’72; Linda Hatrak and Me- 
linda Chapel, both ’74; and Roger Eenhuis, 
"hi 

Among interesting comments exchanged 
were: 


“Lacking in our lives are adults who 
are willing to give us the opportunity to 
make mistakes in return for improve- 
ment.”’ and “Opportunities for the deaf 
are getting better all the time and things 
are looking up, but you young people are 
not making the most of your education 
today.”’ 


Forthcoming panel discussions will be 
November 15, open; January 31: ‘‘Tech- 
nical or Liberal Arts Education?”’ (5 panel- 
ists from NTID and five from Gallaudet 
College); February 21, March 28, and 
April 25, open.—_MARY ARRINGTON, ’75, 
Texas School for the Deaf, Austin, Texas. 


“It may be that adults give entirely too much attention 
to preparing the path for our youth and much too little atten- 
tion to preparing our youth for the path.”—J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, Washington, 
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Junior NAD Jottings... 
By Jimmy Gibbs, Gallaudet Prep 
N. C. School for the Deaf 
Morganton, North Carolina 


VANDALISM: When vandals _ slashed 
several thousand dollars worth of gym 
equipment belonging to the 14th Precinct 
Gymnastics Program last February, the 
Junior NADers of the Lexington School 
for the Deaf came to the rescue. A gym 
circus was soon held at the school. As- 
sembled for the affair were professional 
gymnasts, unicyclists, jugglers and the 
school’s gymnastic group. Local mer- 
chants donated prizes. The proceeds went 
towards the purchase of a_ trampoline, 
side horses and mats that had been de- 
stroyed. 


COLLEGIATE NAD is the official name 
of chapters of the Junior National Asso- 
ciation of the Deaf at Gallaudet College, 
National Technical Institute for the Deaf, 
Delgado College and St. Paul Technical- 
Vocational Institute. 


The reason for the name change is to 
expand membership privileges to include 
students enrolled in college level classes, 
rather than just the first-year students. 
The CNAD officers at Gallaudet College 
are Sandra Lund, Indiana, president; 
Douglas Bahl, Minnesota, vice president; 
Judy Pleskatcheck, Wisconsin, secretary; 
John Clapp, Virginia, treasurer; Joseph 
Castronovo, Wisconsin, and Karen Schaff- 
ner, North Carolina, reporters; and Clyde 
Mohan, Michigan, parliamentarian. 


DEAF YOUTH CONFERENCES will be 
held next spring in Washington State and 
Maine for delegates from the western and 
eastern schools for the deaf. The dates 
are April 7-10 in Washington (postponed 
from November 12-14, 1970) and April 22- 
25 in Maine. The Gallaudet CNAD has 
been asked to send two delegates to each 
meeting. 


SIXTY-THREE SCHOOLS had Junior 
NAD chapters as of September with a 
few more to come. The present member- 
ship totals over 3,500. 


ADDENDUM: Newly-elected officers of 
the Delgado College (New Orleans) CNAD 
are: Charles Hamlett, state unknown, 


president; John Anthony, Oregon, vice 
president; Pamela Franklin, Louisiana, 
secretary; Kit Carson, Arizona, corres- 


ponding secretary; and Gail Patterson, 
South Carolina, treasurer. 


PEN PALS WANTED 


Translation: I am 20 years old. I col- 
lect post cards and photographs of actors. 
I know the Polish, German, and English 
languages. 


I would like to enter into a corres- 
pondence with deaf young people in the 
U.S.A. 


I will always reply to any girl or boy 
who will write to me. 


Thank you all in advance. 
Miss Alicja Szerkus 
Ul. Zelazna 6/2 
Szezecin, Poland 
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Bowling, The Leading Participation Sport Of The Deaf 


Foreword 


As a sports editor with deep insight and 
a non-bowler to boot, Art Kruger correctly 
described deaf bowling as an extensive 
and populous field to cultivate when he 
assigned this writer with the honor of 
bowling reporting for him. 

Undoubtedly bowling is the largest sport 
participation by the deaf as more and 
more deaf men and women take part in 
bowling than any other sport in this 
country. Bowling is a growing field and 
a sport benefiting people of all ages hav- 
ing the strength and ability to hold and 
throw a bowling ball. 

Unfortunately it is difficult to estimate 
how many deaf men and women bowlers 
are in this country and hopefully the Na- 
tional Census of the Deaf might find some 
way to take up this count. 

This writer was saddled with the burden 
of writing about this immense field on 
short notice. It is difficult to give a con- 
cise report of all high scores, records and 
other information, but what is mentioned 
in this writing is what is known to this 
writer at this time. If any correction 
would be necessary, it would be best to 
have him know the facts. 


The last decade, the Soaring Sixties, 
showed some memorable achievements in 
deaf bowling. Through the ten years from 
1960 to 1969, we saw new records in 
bowling scores and number of entries in 
tournaments made, new organizations for 
bowling formed, new leagues created and 
many innovations. If the readers think we 
should be corrected or missed something, 
let us know. 

Obviously the deaf know all about large 
deaf organizations like the American Ath- 
letic Association of the Deaf and Great 
Lakes Deaf Bowling Association; little is 
known about lesser organizations and 
clubs sponsoring bowling events. In this 
it is the intent of the writer to inform all 


By CONSTANTINO L. MARCHIONE 


Paul 
Champion from New Britain, Connecticut, showing 
the ball which helped him win the $1,000 prize. 


Gustav Rinas, the World’s Deaf Bowling 


about deaf bowling in this country, the 
organizations in each section, what went 
on and how they worked. 


Finally, all known records and_high- 
lights of last bowling season will be men- 
tioned. Hopefully that once informed, the 
readers will in return report back to Art 
Kruger and THE DEAF AMERICAN all 
new information, record scores or achieve- 
ments by the deaf in bowling to be told 
in the future. 

This might lead to something in near 
future (as this writer hopes for due to 
the fact that bowling is the largest deaf 
participation sport)—Deaf All-American 
bowling team recognition for deaf .»bowl- 
ers each year for achievements during the 
bowling season—similar to Kruger’s an- 
nual Deaf All-American football and bas- 
ketball teams. 


Highlights Of The Soaring ‘60's 


1. Formation of the National Deaf 
Bowling Association and the World’s Deaf 
Bowling Championship tournament to pro- 
vide a bowling format requiring competi- 
tive skill and stamina of deaf bowlers 
for deaf spectators. 

2. Formation of the Pacific Coast Deaf 
Masters which gives a thrill down to the 
final pins of match play for deaf bowlers 
and spectators. 

3. Formation of Southern California 
Associated Mixed Bowlers of the Deaf 
which holds a tournament of champions 
for teams finishing in first place in each 


(Sports Editor’s Note: 


Deaf Mixed League in its association. 

4. Creation of Southern California Deaf 
Traveling League which travels to eight 
different bowling establishments and uses 
an improvised 20-point scoring system. 

5. The all-time record (already broken 
in 1970) 132 team entries in 1969 GLDBA 
tournament along with 62 (another all 
time record) teams in the American Deaf 
Women Bowling Association tournament 
held in Detroit making a total of nearly 
1,000 deaf bowlers bowling at one time. 

6. The upswing of Deaf Singles Classics 
in entries giving Rockford, Illinois, the all- 


We are pleased to announce that Constantino L. Marchione 


of Panorama City, California, has agreed to write an annual bowling story in the 
December issue of THE DEAF AMERICAN. Connie, as he is better known among 
his countless friends, is an authority on bowling of the deaf, and is known as “father 
of the National Deaf Bowling Association,” of which he is serving his third term as 


president. 


He is also editor of ‘“The Deaf Bowler,’’ which is published quarterly. 


We hope to have a story about himself in the next issue.) 
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time record of 296 entries in 1962 and 
awarding up to $700 for first prize for 
men and up to $300 first prize for women. 

7. Harry Sturm of Chicago bowling an 
all-time all-events record of 1992 in a 
GLDBA tournament. 

8. Denver’s Fred Schmidt’s all-events 
total of 1967 in the 1967 Colorado State 
Tourney consisting of 722 in team event, 
626 in doubles and 619 in singles, the total 
for which he lost out in the final weekend 
a chance to be the first deaf bowler in- 
vited to bowl in the ABC Masters in 
Miami, Florida. 

9. Robert Broomfield’s 754 series, high- 
est by a deaf bowler according to ABC, 
bowled in Los Angeles. A few months 
prior, Broomfield had a 730 series. (Note: 
Since this is mentioned, Ray Wahowiak 
of Flint claimed to have bowled a 781 
series in 1961-62 and an investigation is 
pending at this time.) 

10. Lowell Kumler of Aurora, Llinois, 
rolled a sanctioned 300 in Minneapolis, 
becoming the third deaf bowler to achieve 
this feat. 

11. Bill Zickler’s 299 in a Spokane 
(Washington) league for the highest by a 
deaf bowler on the West Coast. 

12. Aurora Club of the Deaf (Illinois) 
team rolling a record team game of 1125 
and team series of 3035 in a GLDBA 
tournament. 

13. Bill Booth of Fremont, California, 
being only two strikes away from the 
fame of being the first deaf bowler to bowl 
two 300’s in row. He was tapped (left 
the 10 pin on a solid hit) in the eighth 
frame for 279 and opened his next game 
with a 10 pin tap again, spared and ended 
up for a 290. 


Hard Luck Stories 


1. Robert Broomfield rolled an un- 
sanctioned 300 the hard way across five 
pairs of lanes during a hot game. He 
also had an unsanctioned series of 786. 

2. John Carrto of San Jose, California, 
had an unsanctioned practice game of 300 
on a pair of lanes in Los Angeles prior 
to a Singles Classic. 


Deaf Bowling Organizations 


Much is known about the granddaddy of 
all deaf bowling organizations; now in its 
35th year, the Great Lakes Deaf Bowling 
Association calls itself the ABC of the 
deaf due to the fact that it is the largest 
deaf participation tournament. The GLDBA 
annually draws more than 130 teams con- 
sisting of 650 men bowlers and awards 
more than $10,000 in place prizes on a 
generous 3-to-1 ratio, one out of every 
three entries cashing in on the prizes. 

Its tournament in Cleveland last April 
drew an all-time record of 138 teams—326 
entries in Doubles, 652 in Singles and 
609 in All-Events. An all-time record of 
$12,704 was given in place prizes. 

As its name implies, it is confined to 
the Great Lakes region, so conveniently 
located where an abundance of deaf bowl- 
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ers live although bowlers from any part 
of the country are welcome. 

The women’s counterpart, the American 
Deaf Women Bowling Association. is also 
the oldest and largest deaf women’s bowl- 
ing organization and holds tournaments 
concurrently with the GLDBA. It annually 
draws more than 50 teams with more than 
900 bowlers at one time along with the 
GLDBA each year. The GLDBA’s 35th 
annual and ADWBA’s 26th annual will be 
in Rochester, New York, in April 1971. 

Second in size but not in longevity comes 
the Eastern Deaf Bowlers Association. Its 
24th annual tournament was held in Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania, last May and the 25th 
will be in Albany, New York, last week- 
end of April 1971. The EDBA holds its 
tournaments in the Eastern States area. 

The newly-formed. women’s counterpart, 
the Atlantic Coast Deaf Women Bowling 
Association, drew 32 teams in its initial 
year making it the second largest in rank 
to the American Deaf Women Bowling 
Association. 

The second oldest group, the Pacific 
Coast Deaf Bowling Association, held its 
29th annual tournament in Glendale, Cali- 
fornia, with a record-breaking 44 teams, 
including one from Honolulu, Hawaii. This 
association, the largest on the West Coast, 
covers an extensive territory from Brit- 
ish Columbia, Canada, to Arizona and 
from Hawaii to as far east as Colorado. 
It has a special prestige attraction, the 
Pacific Coast Deaf Masters, a smaller 
version of the ABC’s famed Masters 
Tournament, which will be explained later. 

The women’s Pacific Coast Deaf Women 
Bowling Association in its 23rd year 
failed to break its record of 21 teams 
last May. They also have a women’s 
version of the Masters, The Deaf Queens 
tournament, which is also a smaller ver- 
sion of WIBC’s famed Queens tournament. 

The 30th annual PCDBA and the 24th 
annual PCDWA will be held in Sacra- 
mento, California, in May 1971. 

The Southwest Deaf Bowling Association 
in its 24th annual tournament at Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, drew a new record of 
25 teams last April. It covers the south- 
western part of the country. 

The Dixie Bowling Association of the 
Deaf drew 24 teams in its 20th annual 
tournament near Daytona Beach, Florida, 
and will hold its 21st annual in June 1971 
in Birmingham, Alabama, hoping for 40 
teams. It covers the southeastern part 
of the U.S. 

The Northwest Bowling Association of 
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Jovial Robert ‘Bob’ Jones, Portlend, Oregon, 
bowled a new record high game of 277 last May 
in his 847 (4 games scratch series) to lead the 
Pacific Coast Deaf Masters qualifying round. 

the Deaf in its 16th year covers the 
northwest part of the U.S. and has held 
different versions of tournaments in the 
past to get more bowlers but will revert 
to regular format like the others. 

The Midwest Deaf Bowling Association 
recently held its eighth annual tournament 
at Council Bluffs, Iowa. It covers the 
midwestern part of U.S. 

All these organizations use the handicap 
system in their tournaments but in some 
cases they are not similar to others. Re- 
gardless of that, the handicap system ap- 
peals to all bowlers, the fair and the 
good. GLDBA and EDBA also offer 
scratch prizes for high actual scores. 

A new organization in its seventh year, 
the National Deaf Bowling Association, 
holds a special tournament, the World’s 
Deaf Bowling Championship, which will 
be explained later. The NDBA is trying 
to get all these seven regional bowling 
associations to affiliate with it. 

So far five, the Pacific Coast Deaf 
Bowling Association, the Midwest Deaf 
Bowling Association, the Northwest Bowl- 
ing Association of the Deaf, the Southwest 
Deaf Bowling Association and the Dixie 
Bowling Association of the Deaf, have 
affiliated with the NDBA. The Great 
Lakes Deaf Bowling Association has de- 
clined affiliation and Eastern Deaf Bowl- 
ers Association has not responded to 
NDBA’s affiliation invitation. 

The NDBA publishes a quarterly news- 
letter, ‘‘The Deaf Bowler,’’ which contains 
all bowling news for the deaf bowler for 
a membership-subscription fee of $2.00. 
Its purposes are to advertise, inform and 
help all bowling organizations, clubs and 
bowlers. The NDBA hopes to grow into a 
national deaf ABC tournament in the near 
future with a National Deaf Masters in 
addition to its present World’s Deaf 
Championship to provide a week of bowl- 
ing for the deaf bowler. 

There are several state deaf bowling 
associations, the most notable of which 
are the Michigan State Deaf Bowling Asso- 
ciation and the Empire State Deaf Bowling 
Association. They hold tournaments in 
their respective states. 


One women’s city association, the Great- 
er Los Angeles Deaf Women’s Bowling 
Association, in its fourth year drew 10 
women’s teams in its recent October 24 
tournament. 

There is an unique organization, the 
Southern California Associated Mixed 
Bowlers of the Deaf, which one of the 
founders, George Forfar, reports is in its 
seventh year and has 10 deaf mixed 
leagues. It lost two leagues last year. 
Its purpose is to hold a tournament of 
champions from each league in addition 
to an all-star men’s tournament from each 
league, all-star women’s tournament, 
doubles and all-events. The tournament is 
usually held in the Los Angeles area. 


Special Events 


Most bowling tournaments are conducted 
just for the bowlers and there is nothing 
provided for the fans or deaf non-bowlers 
except for them to watch his or her favor- 
ite player or team in action. One never 
knows who or which team will wind up 
on the top until all scores are compiled, 
compared and posted. 

The interests of the spectators came 
first when the Pacific Coast Deaf Bowl- 
ing Association successfully launched a 
smaller version of the ABC Masters Tour- 
nament. The Pacific Coast Deaf Masters’ 
10th annual edition drew a record 100 men 
entries in Glendale, California, last May. 

While the PCDBA tournament is con- 
ducted with handicaps, the Deaf Masters 
is conducted on strictly scratch basis but 
bowlers with averages as low as 150 were 
brave enough to enter along with these 
in the 190’s. This tournament provides a 
thrilling climax for the bowlers and spec- 
tators alike with the four-game qualifying 
round held on a prior day and the top 32 
qualifiers bowling in two-game matches 
in a double elimination system till one 
survived without losing two times. 

This is not easy; a bowler must have 
stamina, endurance and skill as he may 
have to bowl as many as 26 games in one 
day to win the Deaf Masters. Duane 
Wright of Hawaii bowled that many to win 
the Pacific Coast Deaf Masters in Seattle, 
Washington, in 1969. 

Likewise, the Pacific Coast Deaf Women 
Bowling Association successfully started 
the Pacific Coast Deaf Queens tourna- 
ment which is a smaller version of the 
WIBC’s famed Queens tournament. The 
fifth annual Deaf Queens, the only one in 
the U.S., was: held along with the Deaf 
Masters under one roof for the first time 
in history for the benefit of the deaf bowl- 
ers and spectators in Glendale. 

Like the Deaf Masters, it is a scratch 
event and the woman bowler must have 
stamina, endurance and skill to go over 
a long route of 22 games in one day to 
claim the Queens crown. 

Since the advent of the first Deaf Mas- 
ters, other deaf masters tournaments have 
sprouted over the country in smaller scaie. 
While most are conducted on_ scratch 
basis, a few use handicaps to draw more 
bowlers. 

The National Deaf Bowling Association 
conducts the biggest deaf bowling spec- 
tacle, the World’s Deaf Bowling Champion- 
ship, which is an individual event held 
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Youthful William Cozad, South Gate, California, the 
winner of the 10th annual Pacific Coast Deaf Mas- 
ters who placed second in the Scratch Elimination 
tournament held in conjunction with the World’s 
Deaf Championship. 

wiih handicaps. The first prize of $1,000 
is the largest ever awarded to a deaf 
bowler winning the coveted world’s title. 

The tournament format is ideal for the 
spectators as the bowlers first bowl nine 
games in one day with handicaps in the 
qualifying round. All high qualifiers then 
bowl one-game matches against three dif- 
ferent bowlers with handicaps plus 50 
bonus points going to the winner of each 
match. After the three games, the field 
is cut in half with the top scorers bowl- 
ing another one-game match against three 
different bowlers with same 50 points to 
the winner of each game. The field is 
again cut in half and after three more 
games, the top scorer with handicap and 
bonus points is seeded into the finals. 
The next three highest bowl in a two-game 
round robin matches with the highest 
scorer with handicap going to the finals. 
Then he and the seeded bowler bowl a 
three-game match with handicaps till the 
winner gets the $1,000 and the world’s 
title. 

Because this is a handicap event, the 
World’s Championship draws average 
bowlers as well as high average bowlers 
who nevertheless compete in spite of the 
small handicap they get. The NDBA also 
conducts a companion event, the Scratch 
Elimination Tournament, which is op- 
tional. The bowler who enters this Scratch 
Elimination must bowl four games high 
enough to qualify and the top 32 qualifiers 
meet in one-game elimination matches 
till one survives without a loss for the 
title. 

Both the World’s Championship and the 
Scratch Elimination give the deaf bowling 
fans a treat. They can easily follow action 
right down to the finish. In 1968, in Port- 
land, Oregon, part of the World’s Cham- 
pionship was televised over the city’s news 
program and the NDBA has the film of 
the first deaf bowling event ever televised. 
The World’s held in Detroit last July drew 
96 entrants and the Scratch Elimination 
drew 65 bowlers. In 1971, the World's 
Championship will be held in San Fran- 
cisco. 
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Deaf Clubs Singles Classics 


When James Ellerhorst first started the 
annual Detroit Association of the Deaf 
Singles Classic back in the middle ’40’s, it 
was such an instant success that other 
deaf clubs began to sponsor _ singles 
classics. In each month of the year some- 
where in the U.S. there is a singles classic 
limited to deaf bowlers. As in Ellerhorst’s 
first classic, the first place prize is do- 
nated by the club and for the first several 
years classics were conducted on scratch 
basis. 

In late ’50’s a small club in Rockford, 
Illinois, attempted to run a singles classic 
on a handicap basis and was successful. 
It continued to be successful each year 
and drew more than 200 entries (no-re- 
entry). In 1962, Rockford drew 296 entries, 
a record which still stands. 


Then all singles classics switched from 
scratch to handicap to attract more 
bowlers. The first place donation by the 
club rose to as high as $700. The DAD 
Singles Classic limited the first place 
prize to $500 for several years and then 
decided to raise it to $600 for its 36th 
annual meet in March. Chicago Club of 
the Deaf is holding a $900 first-place 
singles classic on May 29, 1971. 

All these singles classics are mostly one 
entry only (no repeat); bowling four 
games across four pairs of lanes with 
handicap and in most cases the prizes 
are paid off on a generous 3-to-1 ratio. 

The clubs also hold singles classics for 
woman bowlers in conjunction and in most 
cases donate as high as $300 for first 
place. 

On the West Coast, there are singles 
classics held by some clubs but these 
classics have a long way to go in com- 
parison to these in the Midwest and East 
in donating the first prize, one entry 
only and the prize ratio of 3-to-1. In most 
of the West Coast classics, the club do- 
nates part of first place prize but m-some 
cases none at all. In order to survive 
they allow re-entry but limit to one prize 
only and the prize payoff is mostly on 
a 5-to-l ratio. There are a few singles 
classics with outrageous 10-to-1 prize ratios 
conducted by misinformed deaf tourna- 
ment directors. 


Deaf Bowling Leagues 


Many deaf clubs in U.S. have their own 
bowling leagues for members and some 
clubs sponsor teams to bowl in hearing 
leagues. It is difficult to find out which 
league is the oldest, as some clubs have 
stopped for a year or two and reorganized 
when they got enough bowlers. The Chi- 
cago Deaf Bowling League puts in a claim 
as the oldest deaf league with continu- 
ance, being in its 35th year. 

Most of the leagues are of mixed cate- 
gory, consisting of men and women bowl- 
ing together on teams. There are all-men 
leagues and all-women leagues in some 
places. 

For the city or area with the most deaf 
leagues, Southern California has 12 leagues 
this year. Ten of these are mixed leagues 
associated with the Southern California 
Associated Mixed Bowlers of the Deaf, 


having 276 member bowlers. The other 
two are all-men leagues. 

One of the men’s leagues, a copy of the 
major all-star traveling league, is now 
in its 11th year and is the first of its 
kind for the deaf. The Southern California 
Deaf Traveling League travels to eight 
different establishments in the Los An- 
geles area and uses the unique 20-point 
match scoring system instead of the tra- 
ditional three or four points. To get in 
this league a bowler must average 150 or 
better. 

After this first traveling league began, 
other new traveling leagues for the deaf 
started to pop up in some sections of 
the country but folded up in a year or 
two. There is one going on in Colorado. 
One unique traveling league, the Bi-State 
Traveling, covers an extensive territory 
in the South, the eastern part of Texas 
and the southern part of Louisiana. 

Bowling in a league, either hearing or 
deaf, is the only way a deaf bowler get 
an average of his bowling ability to enter 
tournaments or singles classics. Detroit 
has long claimed to be the deaf bowling 
capital, once having the largest men’s 
league of 18 teams and annually repre- 
sented by more teams in the GLDBA tour- 
naments. 

On the West Coast, Los Angeles is un- 
contested as the deaf bowling capital of 
the West, having more leaguges and rep- 
resented by more teams in PCDBA tour- 
naments. 


Bowling In Deaf Schools 


While it is known that Gallaudet Col- 
lege has a league consisting of its stu- 
dents, this writer does not know if the 
state deaf schools have junior leagues 
for their students. Some schools might 
have instructional classes for students at 
nearby bowling establishments. 

Most of the students upon graduation 
take up bowling in deaf leagues or through 
their friends. 

The state deaf schools might be inter- 
ested in knowing that the Junior American 
Bowling Congress has a program which 
the schools can use in starting junior 
leagues for students. 
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Highlights Of The 1969-70 Bowling Season 


It is difficult to determine who or which 
team scored high during last season which 
commenced on August 1 and ended on 
July 31, 1970. Some teams or bowlers did 
not care to report their high scores, either 
through modesty or feeling that they were 
not high enough and not bothering to find 
out. 

We will put down what we know and 
compare. Because many tournaments and 
leagues use different handicapping sys- 
tems, some giving more and others less, 
we must be content to give the scratch 
scores in actual pinfall. 

The deaf bowler with the highest-known 
average for the season is Robert Coker 
of Tolono, Illinois, with 199 average in a 
league, a drop from a 203 average he had 
two seasons ago. 

The constant high average deaf bowler, 
Casimer Podgorniak of Syracuse, New 
York, had a 197. Others, following these 
two, are Fred Schmidt, Denver, Colorado, 
Ronald Henry, Austin, Indiana, John 
Carrto, San Jose, California, and Lyell 
Van Ness, Fresno, California, all averag- 
ing over 190. 

For the highest game of the season, 
these bowlers had a chance for a 300 but 
missed out. John Carrto with a 279 and 
Fred Collins, Gardena, California, with a 
277, both bowled in hearing leagues. Rob- 
ert D. Jones of Portland, Oregon, rolled 
a 277 in the Pacific Coast Deaf Masters 
qualifying round for the new Masters rec- 
ord. 

For high series of three games, like a 
300, a 700 series is a lofty plateau which 
a deaf bowler is proud to attain. Only two 
reported 700’s. Arlie Taylor of San Le- 
andro, California, rolled games of 234, 
267 and 209 for a 710 total in the team 
event for a new all-time record in the 
Pacific Coast Deaf Bowling Association 
tournament. 

The other was a 701 by William Arm- 
strong, Burbank, California, on games of 
233, 265 and 203 in a hearing league, his 
first 700 in nearly 25 years of bowling. 

There were many series of over 675 re- 
ported but the most noteworthy is that of 
a 678 series which Raymond Hage of 
Aurora, Illinois; bowled early in the regu- 
lar singles event of the ABC tournament 
in Knoxville, Tennessee. The score was 
close to the top at that time. At the end, 
it wound up in a three-way tie for 48th 
place, good enough for a $300 prize. It is 
believed that Hage’s score and prize 
money are the highest by a deaf bowler 
in the ABC tournaments. 

For the five-men team high game, the 
DED Thunderbowl Classic team of De- 
troit, captained by Harvey Ellerhorst, 
scored the only known 1,000 game, a 1,008 
in the GLDBA tournament. 

The Hawaii Silent Club of Honolulu cap- 
tained by Duane Wright scored 991 scratch 
in the PCDBA tournament. 

There are several strong clubs, spon- 
sored or not, deaf teams in hearing 
leagues that might have scored 1000 
scratch games but none was reported. 

For five-men team high series, the DAD 
Thunderbowl Classic team used its 1008 
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high game for a 2887 high scratch series 
in the GLDBA tournament. 

The C & S Printing Co. team captained 
by the owner, R. Fred Collins, rolled a 
2828 series in a Long Beach hearing 
league. It is also regretted that other 
series were not reported. 

For high all-events score (nine games) 
Steward Johnson of North Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, had a 633 series in the team event, 
569 in doubles event and 616 in singles for 
a 1817 all-events score in the PCDBA 
tournament for the highest in any deaf 
tournaments for the season. 

In second place was Arlie Taylor with 
the help of his 710 gem, a 1806 all-events 
score. These are the only two 1800 scores 
we knew. 

In the Worlid’s Deaf Championship, Paul 
G. Rines, New Britain, Connecticut, went 
through the 25-game route in two days to 
win the coveted $1,000 first prize in the 
6th annual World’s Deaf Championship 
conducted by the National Deaf Bowling 
Association with sponsorship of Motor City 
Association of the Deaf last July in De- 
troit. He defeated Hobert Smith of De- 
troit in the finals, 605 to 585 with handi- 
cap, in a three-game match. 

Hobert Smith was seeded into the finals 
as he scored a total of 4001 after three 
rounds of match play in which he won 
eight and lost only once for a total of 
400 bonus points. 

Rinas had to defeat Anthony Genna of 
Detroit by seven pins and Ernest Pishek, 
Flint, by nine pins in a closely-matched 
round robin match to get to the finals. 
Genna made a desparate comeback with 
a final 224 game after three terrible low 
games for third place and $250 prize. H. 
Smith took $500 for his runnerup position 
and Pishek $150 for fourth. 

In winning, Rinas gives the World’s 
Championships champions from West 
Coast to East Coast. Prior champions 
were Cecil Akers, Lyell Van Ness and 
Curtis VanDenburg of California, Remingo 
Segura of Colorado and James Harvey of 
Lansing, Michigan. 

In the companion event, the Scratch 
Elimination Tournament, Raymond Hage, 
Aurora, Illinois, in succession defeated 
Robert. Coker, Tolono, Illinois, who led 
the qualifying round with a 847 score 
(games of 180-220-235-212), 158 to 144; 
Lowell Kumler of Aurora, 215 to 187; Ho- 
bert Smith, Detroit, 200 to 184, Jodie 
Rogers of Lynwood, California, 192 to 158, 
and in the finals Bill Cozad of South 
Gate, California, 188 to 149, for the Scratch 
Championship. 

In the Pacific Coast Deaf Masters, a 
tournament determines the master bowler 
of the deaf because bowlers face each 
other with no handicap and two-game 
matches are required instead of a sudden 


Trinity College — Dunedin, Fla. 


2-Yr. Course for Ministry 
Taking Deaf Students 


For information write: 
c/o Dr. Grant A. Campbell 
Trinity College, Dunedin, Fla. 33528 


death one-game match. Also the bowler 
has to lose two times to be eliminated. 

Youthful 24-year-old William Cozad of 
South Gate, California, bested his teacher, 
Robert Broomfield, also of South Gate, 
in the finals which required another two- 
game match to get Broomfield eliminated. 
Broomfield had averaged a torrid 205 
throughout the tournament, slumping to a 
154 in his final game to Cozad’s 215. 

For three years Broomfield had cor- 
rected his pupil’s bowling form and ad- 
vised him to build up his average to enter 
the Deaf Masters. Little did he realize 
that he would face his own pupil in the 
finals as Cozad, entering in the Masters 
for the first time, swept all his matches 
into the finals without a loss. A two-time 
Masters Champion in 1962 and _ 1968, 
Broomfield put on a dazzling bowling show 
in coming up from the losers’ bracket 
featuring a 256 high game and a 446 two- 
game match series. 

In the finals confrontation with Cozad, 
he gave his pupil a lesson by handing 
him his first defeat, which made another 
match necessary. In the next match 
Broomfield again maintained his superi- 
ority, opening with a 224 game to Cozad’s 
187 before slumping to 154. Cozad took 
the $518 first prize by outscoring him 402 
to 378. 

Robert Jones, Portland, Oregon, led all 
Masters qualifiers with a 847 four-game 
total featuring a record breaking 277 
game. 

The defending champion, Duane Wright 
of Honolulu, Hawaii, defeated Curtis 
VanDenburg of Norwalk, California, the 
1968 World’s Deaf Champion, for third 
place. 


Editor’s Note: The following is a guest 
editorial which appeared in the Septem- 
ber number of Knob Hill News, a lively 
monthly newsletter published by the Gal- 
laudet Preparatory Class. While the 
editorial is irrelevant to the Junior NAD, 
Mr. Levesque’s main message, neverthe- 
less, behooves ALL the deaf youth to 
pull together to “attain the ideal of ex- 
cellence among the deaf,’’ as well as to 
meet head-on “the increasingly complex 
and myriad problems of the ‘70’s.’’ 

It is a pleasure to be with you this 
year. To see so many fine and outstand- 
ing individuals assembled together to 
share ideas, hopes and goals is a rare 
privilege. Our gathering here, one year, 
is a step forward in the direction of de- 
veloping ourselves to meet the increas- 
ingly complex and myriad problems of 
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the 70’s, especially where they concern 
and confront us, whether individually or 
in groups. 

This decade will witness many changes 
in our environment through the process of 
dynamic interaction of social, political 
and economic forces. The demands upon 
our capacity to meet situations success- 
fully as they arise will increase with the 
rapidly advancing pace of change within, 
about and beyond the boundaries of our 
environment. And there are times when 
I have stopped and pondered over this 

uestion: ‘‘Can we and are we, as a 
community ready and able to meet the 
challenge of the 70’s, which holds promise 
of becoming an ever more dynamic en- 
vironment?’’ Now, today, I believe firmly 
that we can and we shall successfully 
achieve ovr aims as partners in progress 
toward the ideal of excellence among the 
deaf all over the country. 

Let me present to you-a brief history of 
our most important and vital organiza- 
tion which we as deaf individuals can 
subscribe to and attain a greater sense 
of commitment toward the goal of a bet- 
ter lifo for all deaf people during our 
collece days. 

The vsranddaddy of the Student Body 
Government of Gallaudet College was the 
Associated S‘udents’ Financial Depart- 
ment, organized in 1933 primarily to col- 
lect student activity fees. This revenue 
bvreau was a very limited concept of 
student government as we have come 
to know it today. What brought the stu- 
den's tovether in 1948 to organize a gov- 
ernment was the same instinct that brings 
all men tovether, the desire to form a 
community, to group together to promote 
the interests and security of all within. 
To ‘he students as a whole, these were 
not c'early defined goals but neverthe- 
Jess it was an initial step—a step towards 
rovernment of, by and for themselves. 
And thus, on September 18, 1948, the Gal- 
laudet College Student Body met in Chapel 
Hall to elect the officers of its first Stu- 
dent Body Government. Head Senior Stan- 
ley Benowitz was elected the first presi- 
dent, climaxing several years of talk, 
hope and preparations. Today, after 22 
years of its beginning, the SBG is ex- 
panding its aims in all directions. 

In closing, let us work together as a 
team towards that goal which we all 
share—a better life for all deaf people. 
And in so doing, we can through our labors 
together attain the ideal of excellence 
among the deaf. There is an old and yet 
timeless motto which we should keep 
before us as we strive for this goal— 
united we stand, divided we fall—JOHN 
LEVESQUE (from Massachusetts), Presi- 
dent, The Student Body Government, Gal- 
laudet College. 
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Consolidated Monthly Financial Report 
October 1970 
Income 
National Association of the Deaf 
Gonvention’ = c2ss2 5. 3so ee ee 3 7,622.65 
Dividends «acts 72= sas ae 164.00 
Membership dues _____-_-____----__ 1,732.00 
Publications 
“Basic Course in 
Communications’ _______ $ 95.25 
Renters. aa eee ae 498.00 
Riekehof>:. 28:2 2-4-2 219.10 
Warson) t.23 58-hour 23.95 
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00 
$14,073.92 


$ 1,127.06 


$37,268.00 


$21,285.39 


".-$ 4,239.17 


$4,928.62 


“Dictionary of Idioms’’ ____ 281.05 
hers: =o 2 noe 325.87 
Ota o-oo ec cescunnecceas $1,443.22 
Quota payments 
(state associations) ______________ 972.00 
Reimbursements ___________________ 815.45 
Refunds . 'en222Hen 2 ee ee reese 11.60 
SESINAD~ 222222522288 c5 os Sesencecan 993.00 
Reéedeposit «2222058 ae 320. 
Tal ceeds Shoe se osee os ee Heese sees 
DEAF AMERICAN 
Advertising: 2.2.5. 245-25 cise $348.56 
Bound) Volumes: =+25--<- 2 = 5 -2-S 5.00 
Deaf American subscriptions ______-~ 308.50 
NAD subscriptions ______.__._________ 464.00 
single».Gopies: <2. 2052.02 son ase5 oo 1.00 
POVAl Yen tenn seca neice eente sa eae coes 
Grants 
WOlals Saas ccencusecess ates et ses eetcazseac. 
Expenses 
National Association of the Deaf 
Captioned :Eilms: 2-o2---~-- 2 =+2-2.22 $ 141.93 
Convention expenses ____----__-____-- 112.00 
Deaf American (membership) ____- 464.00 
Executive Secretary’s expenses ___ 246.98 
Executive Secretary’s salary _____- 1,538.00 
RAGiAn eas beck ae eee 97.92 
Freight we ee nn Ce ee 29.49 
Furniture and equipment __------~- 738.50 
InisuRanee’ ~2s-==2- 2--< ecsevc ese at 166.07 
InVentioryY s22 5. Ses 2 at es ee 2,402.00 
MISCENanGOUS.. ".sss-eaba- coe so ec ees 111.74 
Payroll | Soo. - te cecc- sess ee 2,230.00 
Pep-diem)s- 2 ea eae 2.00 
Postage: 2s- 2s e  s eSeae 183.32 
Professional services __------------ 1,165.00 
Reiss se. oa sue eet us ccan eas 1,550.00 
Services: Féndered; 2-2-2 2223.72.25 7,712.44 
Supplies: ve o-s23. ase ees caeenasehe 442.59 
AGIEDNONE he sac2o> 134.06 
WEAVER See oo Coed ooo saa 99.15 
President’s expenses _--_----------- 50.00 
AG HOC IMeElING ® 2255-3 2S as eae 1,117.50 
URINARY oro a erat aa os Boe 550.7 
"LOG like cas ok ee eee Sopa ee eta 
Deaf American 
Cormmissions ~oos+ 22225222 -esSecce 5 7.50 
RaliGi As coh a sores Sooo seca eeeeccs 14.40 
Payroll 222252555 tee eae ec ace 335.00 
Postage 
Home: Otfice:: s2-a-sss2ss225- $ 67.13 
Bnd ‘ClaSS* ssacssanesenoeeaes 150.00 
Sd “class 9. sues eases 45.22 
WOlAY Sane deacateesee seo e ewan cee 262.35 
PINGING) otates case esas ee ooaate anaes 3,345.16 
Ranh sca gre es oe eee eee Oe 
SUDDHOS oa 525 ooh at esac ae 62. 
Welepnones wes Fa nsha ss eesueno sees 18.46 
CAMEL boc ees Sean ace ese atenen 3.80 
Professional services -------------- 180.00 
Otate, Ben. te Meet aan ON ae ee 
Registry of Interpreters for the Deaf 
Personnel 
PaliCuA: | osceeseue -$ 63.00 
Insurnace __---- 61.15 
Salary= 4. =*6= 2,773.80 
Oval) 7-282 Soe -- 2,897.95 
PoOSsiagen 2-25-4205 107.99 
Supplies -2-22.-2--2 101.24 
Telephone ---------- 154.00 
RAVE ee a eS oe 219.00 
Indirect costs  ____- 821.44 
Perediem< 32-5. 4 277.0 
Professional services 356.00 
Le b= | pee a ON gee a et a Se oe ie 
Communicative Skills Program 
Personnel 
Salaries: sesso ee eS $2,588.54 
Fal: GvAo Vests easdeten 223 35.63 
Benetlts: 22. s2032-5 se 22.94 
ij Hes fod ioe eps ene Si Rn es Se $2,647.11 
Professional Services 
Consultants: 2=.-2- 3==2=-<-5 670 
TaN oe aeoes ews See eh ee oaks 670.00 
Travel 
Difector nace ce tes ee 437.31 
Advisory Board ---- ----- 20.00 
MTOtal: sess sctene ee co ee a eaonee 457.31 
Per Diem 
Director. q2<ca-tegeee e 190.00 
Advisory Board _--------- 90.00 
2] Ro | eet sn Ae ee eR aya te 280.00 
Other 
SUBpIIeSs* 2s. ae 211.48 
Comm./Shipping —-------- 374.36 
Administrative costs ----- 800.00 
NOlal: eee a oees Soe Se esa 1,385.84 
Indirect: Costs. 52 eee 378.42 
oy =} |p cp ea ge ee a el ee te oe 


National Census of the Deaf 
Employe benefits 
INSOFaRGe. 202 3 eeake- ake $145.22 


RR CAG oo Se eg ee 220.16 
hotal. sss ceser Sb ae Se te $ 365.38 
Payroll: ster ee ee ie pee ee 6,730.05 
Penudienir a. s sae ee 64.00 
POSISOGS Ate Se ee ee eee ee 316.01 
Pring 5. 2 ee eee ee nate 70.04 
Professional services 
Director and investigators._ 80.00 
Gonsdlfanis jc. Shee 585.00 
Data processing ____-.--___- 664.57 
Oba ton oe eet tae US ened 1,329.57 
SUpPHESia so SS EAs a Se 239.91 
helephionie: - 522652 «8 ha ee 199.58 
rave lite fos ee oe 255.51 
INGIFEGECL A COSTS tae so ors a ee 1,877.78 
Repaltistern ac Sosa ane) eon ear 18.44 
ALC Ut: | Wate ora eR a cee SMe aoe FS 


$ 5,818.68 


$11,266.67 
-$22,013.99 


Church Directory 


Asseinthlies of God 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD DEAF CHURCH 
5909 South Harvey, Oklahoma City, Okla. 73149 


Sunday—9:45 a.m., 11:00 a.m., 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday—1:30 p.m., 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Elmo Pierce, pastor 


FIRST ASSEMBLY OF GOD CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2025 N. 3rd Street, Phoenix, Arizona 85004 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Sunday service, 
11:00 a.m.; Sunday night service, 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesday night Bible study, 7:30 p.m. 


When in Minneapolis-St. Paul, worship 
with us... 


SUMMIT AVENUE ASSEMBLY OF GOD 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 


845 Summit Ave., St. Paul, Minn, 55105, 221-8402 


Sundays—9:30 a.m., 10:45 a.m., 7:00 p.m.; 
Wednesdays—7:30 p.m.; Fridays—7:30 p.m. 


Carol Vetter, Pastor for the Deaf 


Baptist 


WEALTHY STREET BAPTIST CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


811 Wealthy St., S.E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
49505 


Sun. Services: 9:45 a.m.; 11:00 a.m.; 7:00 p.m. 
Christian Captioned Films for the Deaf 
Christian Literature for the Deaf 
Baptist Bible Institute for the Deaf 


Rev. Jim Sloan, Minister—616-456-8506 
You’ll Come and Visit Us 


A warm welcome for the deaf... 
At FIRST SOUTHERN BAPTIST CHURCH 
5640 Orange Avenue, Long Beach, Calif. 


Interpretation for the deaf at all services: 
rig bese Bible study— 9:30 a.m.; worship 11 a.m, 

& 7 p.m. and Wednesdays, 7:30 p.m. 

Sien Language Class, Sundays, 5:00 p.m. 


Worship and serve with us at 
FIRST BAPTIST CHURCH 
500 West Main Avenue 
Knoxville, Tennessee 
Sunday: Sunday School 9:30 a.m.; Morning 
worship 11:00 a.m.; Training Union 5:50 p.m.; 
Evening worship 7:00 p.m 
A Full Church Program for the Deaf 
Rev. WE. Davis. Minister 


In Riverside California .. . 
MAGNOLIA AVENUE BAPTIST CHURCH 
8351 Magnolia Avenue 
Riverside, California 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m.; Morning Worship, 
10:50 a.m.; Training Union, 5:45 p.m.; 
Evening Worship, 7:00 p.m. 
Wednesday: Midweek Services, 7:00 p.m. 
Interpreters for all ages for all church 
activities. 

Dr. Walter A. Pegg, Minister, 689 5700 


When near Dayton, welcome to... 

GRACE BAPTIST CHURCH (SBC) 

5965 Lorimer St., Dayton, Ohio 45427 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; morning worship, 
10:45; T.U., 6:30; evening worship, 7:30; Wed. 
prayer service, 7:30. Interpreters, Freeda and 
Al Vollmer, J. Bowen, F. and G. Ford, Austin 
Fugate. A full church program for the deaf. 

Rev. Clyde Bowen, minister, 268-4095. 


The deaf are welcome to.. 


EL CAMINO BAPTIST CHURCH 
2809 El Camino Ave., Sacramento, Calif. 95821 
Sunday School, 9:45 a.m.; Worship, 11 a.m. 
(K. and J. Heuser, "interpre ers) 
Marshall G. Mines, pastor 


TEMPLE BAPTIST BIBLE CLASS 
FOR THE DEAF 


3008 W. Cortland Ave., Chicago, III. 


Sunday services: 9:45-10:45, 11:00-12:00 
Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 


Socials on fourth Saturday of the month 
Mrs. Alma Ulirich, teacher 
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Alexander Fleischman, President 
9102 Edmonston Court, Greenbelt, Md. 20770 


Ben Estrin, Secretary-Treasurer 
2305 Georgian Way, Wheaton, Md. 20902 


* * * 


Information re: local activities, write to 
BOSTON H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Frieda Lofchie 
36 Byron Rd., Chestnut Hill, Mass. 02167 


BROOKLYN H.S.D., c/o Barry Rothman 
35-45 79th St., Jackson Heights, N.Y. 11372 


CHICAGO H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Diane Spanjer 
7801 E. Praine Road, Skokie, Illinois 60076 


CLEVELAND H.A.D., c/o Mrs. Elaine Katz 
2779 Pease Dr., Rocky River, Ohio 44116 


HILLEL CLUB OF GALLAUDET COLLEGE 
Washington, D. C. 20002 


LOS ANGELES H.A.D., 

c/o Mrs. Elaine Fromberg . 
1029 N. Haworth Ave., Los Angeles, Calif. 
90046 


BALTIMORE J.D.S., 

c/o Mrs. Betsy Blumenthal 

5709 Greenspring Ave., Baltimore, Md. 
21209 


NEW YORK H.A.D., c/o Curtis Robbins 
2100 Linwood Ave., Fort Lee, N.J. 07024 


PHILADELPHIA H.A.D., 
c/o Mrs. Leonard Vogel 
2653 Tremont St., Philadelphia, Pa. 19152 


TEMPLE BETH OR OF THE DEAF (N.Y.), 
c/o Mrs. Edythe Sheinbaum 
1765 E. 36th St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 11234 


TEMPLE BETH SOLOMON OF THE DEAF, 
c/o Mrs. Gloria Webster 
15947 Vanowen St., Van Nuys, Calif. 91404 


WHEN IN NEW ORLEANS VISIT THE HIS- 
TORIC French Quarter and First Baptist 
Church, 4301 St. Charles Ave., New Orleans, 
La. Services: Sunday-9:15 a.m., 10:30 a.m., 
5:45 p.m., 7:00 p.m., Wednesday 7:15 p.m. 
Dactylology Classes: Sun., 5:45 p.m., Wed. 6:00 
p.m... A Complete Gym: Mon., Wed., Fri. 3:00- 
5:00 p.m., Saturday 9:00-12:00 a.m. and 6:30- 
10:30 p.m. Captioned Films for the Deaf: Sat- 
urday 8:00 p.m. Rev. H. L. Barnett, Pastor 
to Deaf; Mr. R. E. Parrish, Asst. 


When in Washington, D.C., worship at... 
THE BAPTIST CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
8th & H Streets, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001 


Sunday School, 9:30 a.m. Worship, 10 a.m. 
Francis C, Higgins, leader, 937-2507. 


Church of the Brethren 


ROANOKE DEAF BRETHREN 
CENTRAL CHURCH OF THE BRETHREN 
416 Church Avenue S.W., Roanoke, Virginia 
Services: 11:00 a.m. every Sunday. 
Prayer Meetings: As announced. 

All are welcome regardless of faith. 


Catholic 


For information regarding Catholic services 
in Brooklyn and Queens area of New York 
City and information for the International 
Catholic Deaf Association, write Rev. Thomas 
F, Cribbin, 118 Prospect Park West, Brooklyn, 
New York 11215 or phone Area code 212—768- 
9756. 


Church of Christ 


WESTERN HEIGHTS CHURCH OF CHRIST 
1912 N. Winnetka 
Dallas, Texas 75208 


Sunday—9:45 a.m. 
Ralph D. Churchill, 941-4660 
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Episcopal 


When in Denver, welcome to 


ALL SOULS MISSION FOR THE DEAF— 
ST. MARK’‘S EPISCOPAL 
1160 Lincoln St., Denver, Colorado 
Tel. 534-8678 


Open every Sunday at 11 a.m. 
All Souls Guild meetings second Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
All Souls Guild socials fourth Friday 
night, 7:30 p.m. 
Rev. Edward Gray 


The oldest church for the deaf 
in the United States 


ST. ANN’S CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Episcopal 
426 West End Ave. near 80th St. 
Services 11:30 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. Jay L .Croft, Vicar 


Mail Address: 251 W. 80th St. 
New York, N. Y. 10024 


Lutheran 


When in Minneapolis, welcome to. 
BREAD OF LIFE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
2901 38th Avenue South, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 55406 
Services 11:00 a.m. every Sunday 
(10:00 a.m. during June, July and August) 
The Rev. Lawrence T. Bunde, pastor 


An invitation to visit... 

CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
5101 16th St. N.W. 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 20011 
Sunday worship—10:00 a.m. 

Daniel H. Pokorny, BD, MSW, pastor 
Ph, 322-2187 
Se tn Ee A EE A i SPRINT eo RN 
When in Miami, worship with us .. 
DEAF ZION LUTHERAN CHURCH 
15000 N.W. 27 Avenue - Greater Miami, Fla. 
WORSHIP, SUNDAY, 11 a.m. 

Open Wed. Night, 7:30 p.m. 

Walter L. Busby, pastor 


Church 688-0312; Home 949-9712 
“South Florida’s only deaf congregation” 


HOLY CROSS LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 


360 Morse Road, Columbus, Ohio 
Services 10:45 a.m. every Sunday 
The Rev. William A, Ludwig 
792 Kevin Dr., Columbus, Ohio 43224 
cS YO Tr FA are 
LUTHERAN CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
31 West Beacon St., West Hartford, Conn. 
Earl J. Thaler, pastor 
Rae deRose, parish worker 
Worship every Sunday—9:30 a.m. 
Bible class every Wednesday—7:30 p.m. 
a Ss Pee RR aT TaD UES el yeni es sk 
MEMORIAL LUTHERAN CHAPEL 
FOR THE DEAF 


10th and Grove Streets, Oakland, Calif. 


Sunday School: 9:00 a.m. 
Worship Service: 10:00 a.m. 
Bible Class: 11:15 a.m. 

Clark R. Bailey, Pastor, 632-0845 


PRINCE OF PEACE LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 
205 N. Otis, St. Paul, Minn. 
Services every Sunday at 10:30 a.m. 
August L. Hauptman, pastor 
Phone 644-9804 or 721-3239 


OUR SAVIOR EVANGELICAL LUTHERAN 
CHURCH OF THE DEAF 
6861 Nevada Ave., Detroit, Mich. 48234 
Church service every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
The Rev. Norbert E. Borchardt, pastor 
Need help? Phone LA 7-7023 


A weekend in Chicago? It’s your home! 
Worship this Sunday at 


OUR SAVIOR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
1400 N. Ridgeway Chicago 60651 
Church services at 10:00 a.m. 
Conducted in sign language and speech 
Pastor Charles E. Jones, 227-2264 


When in Los Angeles, welcome to.. 


PILGRIM LUTHERAN CHURCH 
FOR THE DEAF 


1233 South Vermont Ave. at Pico Blvd. 
Los Angeles 90006 
Le Roy Mason, pastor 
Church service every Sunday at 11:00 a.m. 
Bibie class every Sunday at 10:00 a.m. 
Sponsor ot Pilgrim Senior Citizen 
. Housing Development Corp. 
Pilgrim Tower: Chaplain Rev. A. T. Jonas 


In North New Jersey meet friends at 
ST. MATTHEW’S LUTHERAN 
CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
510 Parker St. at Ballantine Pkwy. 
Newark, N. J. 07104 
(Bus #27 to B. Pkwy., 3 bl. West) 
Sundays, 10 a.m.; Thursdays, 8 p.m. 
Rev. C. Roland “G” Gcrhold, pastor 
Need help? Phone (201) 485-2260 


TRINITY LUTHERAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
409 Swissvale Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 15221 
(Across the street near Western Penna 
School for the Deaf) 
Bible Class, 10 a.m. — Sunday Service, 11 a.m. 
Rev. George C. Ring, pastor 


Other Denominations 


THE BIBLE CHAPEL OF CINCINNATI 
FOR THE DEAF 
An independent Bible-teaching class meets 
every Friday at 7:30 p.m. in the Salvation 
Army Citadel, 114 E. Central Parkway 
You are welcome. 
Mrs. M. E, Pidcock, teacher 
Mr. V. F. Volz, assistant 
Founded 1950 by Roberta Groves 


CHICAGO UNITED METHODIST CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
Services in Dixon Chapel 
77 West Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 60602 
John M. Tubergen, leader 
P. O. Box 683, Elmhurst, Ill. 60126 


DEAF MISSIONARY CHURCH 
3520 John Street (Between Texas and 
Norvella Ave.) Norfolk, Va. 
Pastor, John W. Stallings, Jr. 
Sunday School, 9:30 a.m, 

Worship Service, 10:30 a.m. 
WYAH-TV (each Monday, 9 to 9:30 p.m.) 
THE DEAF HEAR 
Bible Study and Prayer—Wednesday 7:30 p.m. 
ES Oa ants UL yen 


When in Atlanta, Ga., welcome to 
CRUSSELLE-FREEMAN CHURCH 
OF THE DEAF 
(Non-Denominational) 

1304 Allene Avenue, S.W., Atlanta, Ga. 30310 
Sunday School 9:45 a.m.—Service 11:00 a.m. 
Rev. L. R. Divine, pastor 
Free Captioned Movie, 7:00, third Friday 


When in Rockford, welcome to— 
FIRST ASSEMBLY FOR THE DEAF 
804 2nd Ave., Rockford, III. 
Services each Sunday at 9:30, 10:45 a.m. 
and 7:30 p.m. Bible study each Tuesday 
evening, 2710 N. Rockton. 
Rev. Lloyd Couch, pastor 
SAS ss a an Ce NAAN NUNES RAN een a 
NATIVITY CHURCH FOR THE DEAF 
Front & Montgomery Streets 
Trenton, N. J. 08610 
Worship service every Sunday, 11:00 a.m. 
Sunday School and Bible Class for Deaf, 


9:30 a.m. 
Rev. Wm. C. Aiello, Pastor 
Service signed and spoken — Come as 
a family, 


Heat Masons 
LOS ANGELES LODGE NO. 1 


Stated Communication on 2nd Saturday 
of each month, 7 p.m, 


William L. Brightwell, Jr., Secretary 


514 Sterling Pl., S. Pasadena, Calif. 90048 


GOLDEN GATE LODGE NO. 2 


Stated Communication on 3rd Friday 
of each month, 8 p.m. 


JOSEPH C. LACEY, Jr., Secretary 
380—36th Way, Sacramento, Calif. 95816 
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